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HUGHES ROCK BIT... 


‘hey to the EVOLUTION o a ERA//” 


The invention of the HUGHES Rock Bit in 

1909 signalled man’s victory over the great depths 

and rugged formations which for cons had for- 

bidden entry into the carth’s subterranean stores 

of oil! Thus, the infant petroleum industry be- 

came “of age” overnight and the great oil discovery 

era began! 

Today, 38 years after its invention, the HUGHES 

Rock Bit remains the unchallenged leader in the 

drilling industry, the world over. WORLD STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 
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Nylon shock shield for truck tires 
announced by B. F. Goodrich 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


| nylon shock shield in every 
big B. F. Goodrich truck tire is 
the latest improvement in these tires 
which are now better than prewar! 

Nylon—the miracle material which 
was used during the war for parachutes, 
lider tow ropes, and airplane tires 
because of its strength and elasticity— 
snow used to break the force of sharp 
blows in truck tires. Right under the 
ttead of every B. F. Goodrich truck 
tre in sizes 8.25 and larger is this 
nylon shock shield. 

When a heavy truck hits a rock, a 
curb, or deep rut, the tire must absorb 
the blow. Such an impact often leads 


to a bad bruise or eventually a blow- 
out. That’s one reason why so many 
truck tires reach the scrap pile before 
they’re really worn out. 

In the new B. F. Goodrich tires 
nylon shock shields give extra pro- 
tection to the rayon cord body. This 
results in a four-way saving for truck 
owners: (1) Average tire mileage is 
increased. (2) Tires have greater resist- 
ance to bruises. (3) There’s less danger 
of tread separation. (4) More tires can 
be recapped. 

The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield is typical of the 
constant improvement being made in 


all types of tires by B. F. Goodrich. 
Only from B. F. Goodrich can you get 
truck tires built with a weftless rayon 
cord body. Only from B. F. Goodrich 
can you get the added protection of 
nylon shock shields. 

Nylon makes tires more expensive 
to build, yet these new B. F. Goodrich 
truck tires sell at regular prices. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tach Tie 
B.F. Goodrich 





Now one-package UTILITY UNI 


BATHROOM 


DE LUXE EQUIPMENT 


BATHTUB AND 
SHOWER ~ 


MECHANICAL “HEART’’is tis tectory- 
assembied core. in less than 10 minutes it can 
be unleaded und placed in position in the hoese 
any time ofter walls and ere up. Weighs 
about 1180 pownds. Rolls through doorways. 
Every portion of it remains always accessible. 
Throwgh advanced engineering like this 3-W's 
“Sagersoll Utility Unit’ makes possible: 


STORAGE 
CABINETS 


CONCEALED 
AUTOMATIC 
LAUNDRY 


They've thought of everything in this De Luxe model! Just imagine 
all facilities for kitchen, bath, laundry and heating in a single 
“package”. So compactly engineered and integrated that they all 
fit into a space only 9% x 9% feet. The equipment includes a large 
electric refrigerator, gas or electric range, forced warm air furnace, 
hot water heater . . . together with all fittings, fixtures and controls, 


Hide-away automatic laundry! Swing open a 
door—and under your gleaming, porcelain- 


and chrome. Combin 
enameled work space you have the most mod- 


A bathroom that sparkles bright with porcelain 


CABINET 


FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT FRAME 


GLASS SHELVES 


WALL CABINETS 




















NORGE 7 CU. FT. 
CUTTING REFRIGERATOR 
BOARD 


TOWEL AND 
TRAY CABINET 


CUTLERY 
DRAWER 
UTENSIL 
DRAWERS 


DRAWER 


plumbing and electric lines. Fluorescent lighting. (For Standard ust what 
model, see below at far right.) The “Ingersoll Utility Unit” is sold 

only as a “package’’. The various parts are not available separately. 
However, the floor plan shown here is only one of many poss 
bilities. The appliances, being an integral part of the unit, qualify 

for financing under the regular, easy, long-term home mortgage # 


lis, mode 


peratures 


Storage for a “roomful” made of steel and? 


ing a shower and roomy, feet high—it holds loads of supplies. And 


ern washing machine. Washes—triple rinses— 
and damp dries clothes automatically. Along- 
side the laundry are 4 deep, roomy drawers for 
storage of supplies. Here’s real compactness 
and modern ‘production line”’ efficiency! 


full-size, recessed tub. In addition, it also has 
a modern streamlined lavatory, indirectly 
lighted medicine cabinet, and plenty of open 
and concealed shelves for storage space. Short 
pipe connections to the tub and lavatory 
assure instant hot water. 


over and under your kitchen counters 
more spacious cabinets. Beautifully de- 
signed. And all up-to-date as can be, wit 
concealed pulls that spare your fingé 
nails. The paneled doors are thoroughly 
insulated for quiet operation. 





lpeeds new homes nationwide 


BORG-WARNER’S “Ingersoll Utility Unit’’ 
integrates KITCHEN...BATH...LAUNDRY...HEATING 
into one installation that saves time, space and money. 


One more example of 


the in genuity of 


BORG- 
WARNER 


which benefits almost 
every American every day* 


é through the automotive, 
Standard gist what every woman wants! Top architects have proved B-W’s “Ingersoll Utility Unit” aviation, marine and farm 
t”’ is sold Mideal for low and medium cost houses. Within and on three sides of a central core, B-W has implement industries and 
parately, fgrouped all the equipment for maximum convenience. It is designed to be mass-manufac- pee nuseuetre of gs 
ny possi-ftured by methods similar to those used in making automobiles, assuring faster construction suisse pe iisecieenes, 
t, qualify fat lower cost. (To benefit the greatest number speedily, the Standard model, without laundry Executive Offices, Chicago: 


nortgage fend with certain other modifications, is being produced first for p. xject homes. See below.) 
BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER 


Bik se as habe INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER 
pee seca ~~ i | ae (Eh fall art * * SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPER- 

: : ue ata : CHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL 
* DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT 
VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL 
* LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. « 
MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNI- 
VERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « 
MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. + NORGE 
* NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE 
PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING 
DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER 
GEAR CO., LTD. * WISCONSIN 
TRANSMISSION 








. . *For example 19 of the 20 sens 3 
teel and? lg, modern refrigerator —with just the right tem- The Standard model, a simplified version which motor cars contain essential parts made 
plies. And Mratures and degrees of humidity available for eliminates the laundry, is already in volume pro- by BW... every commercial plane 
punters ff lect storage of everything from frozen foods duction. Projects now using, or planning to use, has aboard vital B-W equipment... 9 
ifully def ®dry staples. It’s a dependable B-W ‘!Norge” this model are located in Oklahoma City, Okla.; out of every 10 farms speed food pro- 
n be, with § {Md comes equipped with the famous long-life Columbus,- Ohio; Enid, Okla.; Toledo, Ohio; duction the B-W way. 

ur finger jtollator” compressor, and the exclusive “‘Night Springfield, Mo.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kansas 
horoughly & "atch '-This latter device automatically defrosts City, Mo.; Mineola, L. I., N. Y.; Ft. Wayne, 
the refrigerator each midnight. Ind.; Peoria, Ill. and Seattle, Wash. 























Veterans’ benefits. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration voiced concern at the rapid in- 
crease in the number of veterans exhaust- 
ing all their unemployment pay, which 
ranges up to $20 a week for 52 weeks un- 
der the GI Bill of Rights. About 60,000 
veterans used up the last of their pay in 
January, compared with 38,000 for Decem- 
ber. VA said only 218,000 veterans have 
exhausted their allowances so far, out 
of 14,000,000 potentially eligible for aid 
until two years after the official end 
of the war. VA’s survey followed a 
request to States for tighter checkups 
on veteran’s claims. 


Postage rates. Details of the higher 
postage rates requested by the. Post Office 
Department were laid before Congress. 
Postal officials asked for: a 2-cent rate 
for post cards; a 12-cent charge for the 
first pound in a parcel-post shipment, com- 
pared with the present 8-cent charge; a 
special-delivery rate schedule of 20 to 45 
cents, compared with the present scale of 
13 to 35 cents; higher rates for newspapers 
publications; increased charges 
for money orders, postal notes and _ reg- 
istered mail. Higher rates are sought to 
cut down the Post Office deficit, estimated 
at $287,679,000 for the coming fiscal year 
under existing rates. 


and other 


Hemisphere defense. Plans for con- 
struction and joint operation of nine new 
weather stations in the Arctic were an- 
nounced by the United States and Canada. 
The most northerly of the new stations 
will be located near Eureka Sound, 600 
miles from the North Pole. Reports from 
the weather outposts will fit into U.S- 
Canadian defense arrangements, officials 
said, as well as contributing to more ac- 
information for industry 

Canada also disclosed 


curate weather 
and agriculture. 


The March of the News 





payment of $20,839,000 to the United 
States for airports which were constructed 
during the war along an Arctic air route 
from Canada to Europe. The airway 
was laid out for ferrying new fighter 
planes from United States factories to 
war fronts. 


Social Security. Trustees of the Social 
Security fund reported to Congress that 
present taxes—l per cent on employers 
and 1 per cent on employes—are sufficient 
to meet expected current disbursements 
for the next five years. Present law pro- 
vides a tax increase to 24% per cent on 
beth employers and employes next Janu- 
ary 1, unless Congress votes to pass up the 
increase. Social Security Administration 
reviewed the public-assistance program as 
it stood at the end of 1946: Average pay- 
ments of $32.15 a month were being made 
on 2,196,000 assistance cases; 60,000 blind 
persons were receiving an average of 
$33.67 a month; the average payment per 
family for 887,000 dependent children was 
$55.42. 


Selective Service. President Truman 
decided not to ask for an extension of the 
Selective Service Act, which expires March 
31. After that date, draft registrants need 
not carry registration cards, and youths 
will not have to — on their eighteenth 
birthdays. "The Navy already has released 
all draftees, and the Army prepared to 
discharge the 100,000 selectees now in 
service by June 30. President Truman 
called on Congress to provide funds and 
personnel for expansion of recruiting drives 
throughout the country. The President 
added that he will ask Congress for a 
new draft law if voluntary enlistments 
fail to maintain Army strength at 1,070,- 
000 members and Navy strength at 571,000 
members. 


WILL THERE BE A ‘RECESSION’? 


An Analysis by Economic Staff of U.S. News .. . Page 29 
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car I ever owned, regardless of 
price, say overwhelming majority 
of new De Soto owners in a 


nationwide poll! 














Can you spot the stumbling block? 


Johnny can’t quite get the hang of 
this elementary I.Q. test. His rating 
won't be up to average. But before 
you put him down as “dull’’— let’s 
inquire into Johnny’s diet. 

Were the same inquiry made into 
the eating habits of most American 
children, the results would be heart- 
ening. But there are still too many, 
like Johnny, who go to school with 
a watery beverage and a bun in their 
stomachs. Or — worse — go without 
any breakfast at all. 

For healthy minds, as well as 
strong bodies, tomorrow’s citizens 
deserve better meals. Fortunately, 
more and more parents are learning 
how to provide them. Let’s hope 





that soon the A, B, C’s of good nu- 
trition are something every parent 
will know. 

We at National Dairy know a lot 
about food, for we supply many 
different kinds of it. Especially na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food — 
milk. We’ve gathered together many 
of the country’s top specialists—and 
pooled their skills — to study milk’s 
properties, its processing, its ever- 
increasing possibilities as a chemical 
resource. 

This research has helped the 
whole field of nutrition. But the 
food needs of a nation don’t stand 
still. We expect to contribute even 
more to America’s future health. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod: 
ucts as human food ... as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 
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There are these things to keep in mind as the boom grows: 

The higher prices go now, the harder they fall when something goes wrong. 

Prices of some things, including houses, are slowing sales. 

Price rises are running ahead of income increases for most individuals at a 
time when savings already have been whittled down in past buying. 

Prices are rising, too, at a time when output of goods is booming. 

Prices that rise faster than incomes, thereby limiting purchasing power at 
a time when industry and agriculture are pouring out goods, simply spell out a 
warning of trouble ahead. Rising prices now are danger signs. 








Farmers almost surely face prices lower than now, if crops are good. 

Farm income, even so, will be very high in 1947, maybe higher than 1946. 

Wage earners are to get wage increases, often $4 to $8 a week for a 40-hour 
week. Wages will not all be marked up at once, however. 

Workers, as a result, will stay prosperous if fully employed. 

Salaried people, teachers included, are getting some raises and will get 
more. They gain with any decline in prices of food and other things. 

Landlords are due to get more as rents rise. 

Businessmen, with costs inflated, often with big inventories bought at high 
prices, will see profits shrink rapidly as volume declines. 

Unemployed, those who lose jobs with any lessening of the boom, as well 
as marginal businessmen, are the ones who will bear the cost of a setback that will 
come with any break in the present inflation. Farmers, too, will face a loss of 
some income, but they have enjoyed the largest inflation of prices and of in- 
come among all of the groups in the population and won't suffer. 

A full report on the business outlook is given for you on page 29. 














Wage increases at this stage, if followed by new price rises, will be bad. 

Strikes, too, if slowing output, would just feed the inflation. 

Workers, definitely, do not gain from inflation. Farmers do. Businessmen 
appear to gain as paper profits rise, but costs go up, too, adding to trouble. 





John L. Lewis showed how badly a labor leader can lose, even in a boom. 

Mr. Lewis lost even the right to strike so long as U.S. runs the mines. 

Miners lost about $100 each of income for Mr. Lewis to test U.S. power. 

Mine union lost $700,000 cash in a vain effort to show how big it was. 

It has been a long time since a labor leader suffered a defeat as great as 
Mr. Lewis suffered after he decided to tangle with the U.S. Government. A 
Supreme Court majority sealed that defeat by deciding that the power of a union 
is not greater than the power of the nation, if the nation wants to use the power 
it possesses to protect itself. Mr. Lewis had doubted that. 











This much is settled by a Supreme Court majority..... 

Workers in an industry taken over by Government are Government workers. 
A_ strike in a seized industry is a strike against the Government. 
Injunction power can be used by Government to break such a strike. 
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Power of the judiciary to compel respect for its orders by individuals or 
institutions as powerful as labor leaders or unions is a real power. 

Laws designed to check union power will not be thrown out by the Supreme 
Court if Congress wishes to enact such laws. Union power can be limited. 

Justices Black and Douglas, in fact, from the so-called left wing of the 
Court, made possible a 5-to-4 decision that the Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injunc- 
tion Act did not apply to the Government, while Justices Jackson and Frankfurter, 
from the so-called right wing of the Court, took the other side. 

Plant-seizure power, used to break the mine strike, expires June 30 and 
probably will not be renewed. It could be re-enacted in an emergency. 








Mr. Truman, too, appears to be getting public credit for many things. 

Truman_popularity, on a poll basis, has risen 6 points since November. 

Mr. Truman, already assured of. renomination in 1948, is not to be the push- 
over that Republicans had expected, is not beaten before the vote count. 

The President got his dander up after the Democratic defeat in November. 
After that, he took a right turn, scuttled many New Dealers, took on John L. 
Lewis in a showdown fight, ended most war controls, gave people what they seemed 
to be asking from the White House. The result has been a comeback that is some- 
what surprising even to Mr. Truman himself. 





Odds still are more than 50-50 that Mr. Truman is a one-term President. 

Underlying trends seem set arninst a partv so long in power. 

Renublicans, however, are having their troubles. are badly divided and some- 
what disillusioned. Issues of East vs. West, farm vs. city, left vs. right are 
dividing representatives of this party as they are dividing Democrats. 








Robert Taft's Senate leadershin is under fire. affecting 1948 chances. 

Harold Stassen's outlook improves somewhat as Mr. Taft's deteriorates. 

Tom Dewey, on the sidelines of national issues, keens sawing wood. 

Arthur Vandenberg really has moved to the inside track in the running at 
this stage, 16 months before the Republican Convention. Senator Vandenberg is 
making gains without effort, without appearing to be interested. 




















Prospect of agreement with Russia on German policy is not bright. 

U.S. wants to get Germany back to work to produce goods that can be sold 
abroad to provide means of paving for food the Germans must have. 

Russia wants Germany to work, but to provide goods for Russia while U.S. 
and Britain go on providing the means to feed starving Germans. 

Also, Russia wants a hand in management of the German Ruhr industries. 

There isn't enough that Russia can offer us in exchange to get wht she will 
demand in Western Germany. That's why the official line is to talk down the 
prospect of success from the new conferences in Moscow. 
You get the full inside story of these conferences on page 19. 













Britain's situation isn't getting any better, is probablv worse than it 
seems to be rather than less serious. The British are overextenied. 

U.S. dollars and goods will be used to bolster things in Greece. 

This country, however, is unlikely to put up the dollars or the goods or the 
military means needed to take over as the British, Dutch and French empires dis- 
integrate all around the world. Cost of underwriting such an operation, it is 
being discovered, could strain the resources of the United States without assur- 
ance that the end result would be a profit, either political or economic. 

U.S. aid in the Mediterranean area and elsewhere will be limited aid, not 
unlimite? nid. What it's all about is explained on page 13. 


















See also pages 16, 21, 23, 47. 
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ever try 
So cage an 
eagle? 


F ‘YOU ever do try to put a full-grown Haliaeetus 
leucocephalus into a cage, you’d better be pre- 





|} pared for the fight of your life. A cage is no place 
' for birds—or men—who have known freedom, the 
ability to go anywhere, any time, without a single 
by-your-leave. : 

Americans have enjoyed that freedom of move- 
ment for over three decades. Their wings are their 
automobiles—automobiles that swiftly bridge the 
miles, cover in an afternoon’s drive what would 
have been a great journey not so many years ago. 





It is because Americans are so used to moving 





freely about that restrictions on automobile travel 
and gasoline, even when a wartime necessity, prove 
so irksome. High on the list of the average man’s 
“wants” today is a new car—a better, more pow- 
erful, more comfortable, more beautiful car. 

But no automobile can be better than the gaso- 
line that runs it. If there are to be better automo- 
biles, there must be better gasoline. Happily, the 
day of greatly improved gasoline is not far off. 
Restrictions on gasoline quality have been ended. 
Oil refiners are continuing to improve motor fuels 
through developments in refining processes and 
the use of ‘Ethyl’ antiknock compound. 

Automobile engineers already are hard at work 
developing engines designed to utilize gasoline of 
higher antiknock quality. Thus, ‘Ethyl’ anti- 
knock compound, by helping oil refiners 
raise gasoline quality,alsohelps the auto- AQiuME 
motive industry build better automo- Keas5 y 
biles. Ethyl Corporation, N. Y., N.Y. “Saw” 
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‘‘Curiouser and Curiouser” 


“Where am I?” Alice was more con- 
fused than when she had fallen down 
the rabbit hole. “You’re where you are, 
of course,” the Duchess replied, “in the 
Chicago Wheat Pit, naturally.” Alice 
didn’t feel natural at all, but she 
thought it impolite to argue. “That 
man over there,’ announced the Duch- 
ess, “is buying September wheat.” 

“You mean he is buying wheat that 
doesn’t exist?” asked Alice. 

“It had better—in September,” mut- 
tered the Duchess darkly. 

“T don’t think said Alice. 
“Then you shouldn’t talk,” snapped the 
Duchess. 

To 100 million or more Americans, 
including many financial _ literate, 
Alice’s confusion is nothing if not 
understandable—the 38 great commod- 
ity markets are virtual Wonderlands 
beyond comprehension. But to thou- 
sands of others, the buying and selling 
of futures in wheat and cotton, soy- 
beans and hides, are familiar operations 
through which they protect their cap- 
ital. When a farmer in May sells wheat 
for September delivery, he buys protec- 
tion against a drop in the market. 
When a cotton mill in May sells Oc- 
tober cotton, it protects its inventory 
against a drop in the price of cotton— 
and a comparable drop in the price of 
its finished goods. 

But transactions between buyers and 
sellers who represent trade interests are 
rarely in balance. And that’s where 
speculators play their vital role. With- 
out speculative activity, markets would 
not be fluid, price swings would be 
much sharper. The risks these specu- 
lators take are great—too great for all 
but the well-heeled and the wel!-versed 
—but so too are their rewards. 

In this specialized field, the nation- 
wide investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane is definitely 
not “small potatoes.” Its Commodity 
Department serves commodity-traders 
exceedingly well. Reason: with access 
to the firm’s 45,000 miles of priva‘e 
wires, connecting 92 offices, it provides 
sources of information vital to efficient 
trading. In markets that move in min- 
utes, it’s geared for split-minute trans- 
mission of spot news, still finds time to 
issue periodic studies on individual 
commodities.* This comprehensive ap- 
proach to commodity trading has 
brought many a “well done” from those 
who need facts, benefit from facts 
translated into action. 





* Newest study “Corree’’, available at no charge. 
Just address request to Department S-8. Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. ¥. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions; 


YOU CANNOT be required to treat as 7 


ordinary income, for income tax purposes, 
the amount that you receive in the sale of 
your life interest in a trust to the person 
entitled to the remainder of the trust. The 
Supreme Court refuses to review two cases, 
leaving in effect lower-court rulings that 
such transactions constitute sale of capi- 
tal assets, and do not result in ordinary 
income. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain priority assist- 
ance after March 31 except in connection 
with the veterans’ housing program or the 
Veterans’ Administration construction 
program. All other priority ratings are 
being discontinued by the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration after this month. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now enter into business 
transactions with persons in Germany and 
Japan without getting a license under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. In making 
an announcement on this subject, the 
State Department emphasizes, however, 
that permission for such business dealings 
must be obtained from occupation author- 
ities. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an emplover, fail to 
give a re-employed veteran the seniority 
rating that he would have acquired if he 
had not gone into service, even though 
your seniority system was established by 
a union contract signed during his absence. 
A federal district court tells one employer 
that failure to give a returned veteran this 
seniority rating was contrary to the intent 
of the Selective Service Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes meet the require- 
ments of the draft law by placing a 
returned veteran on a waiting list rather 
than giving him immediate re-employ- 
ment. A federal district court rules that 
one employer fulfilled his legal obliga- 
tion by putting a veteran on a waiting 
list according to his seniority under a 
union contract, 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard export controls 
for all broad-woven cotton textiles. These 
controls are being discontinued by the 
Office of International Trade effective 
after March 15. 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying an income 
tax on amounts that you, as the heir of g 
deceased person, receive under a voluntary 
death benefit plan to which he made no 
contributions. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue rules that such amounts received 
by the widow or heirs of a deceased em. 
ploye are taxable to them, since the pay. 
ments are for services rendered by the de. 
ceased employe even though the plan could 
be discontinued at any time by the em. 
ployer. Such benefits do not include com. 
pany-supported life-insurance programs, 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard production con- 
trols for lumber, millwork, hardwood 
flooring and softwood plywood after 
March 31. These limitation orders are 
being revoked by CPA. The agency retains 
controls, however, over deliveries of Doug- 
las fir and western pine shop lumber. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a cost-plus-fixed-fee Gov- 
ernment contractor, probably count on 
being reimbursed for payments mace toa 
nonprofit labor-relations service for sur- 
veying your plant and recommending im- 
provements in labor conditions. The 
Comptroller General rules that one em- 
ployer is entitled to such reimbursement. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to recover from 
the Government legal fees paid in con- 
nection with performance of your cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract if your contract prohibits 
reimbursement for overhead expenses. The 
Comptroller General denies one contractor 
reimbursement under these circumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CAN file a debt claim, between 
now and June 1, against alien property 
seized by the Government prior to Jan. 1, 
1947. The Attorney General sets this dead- 
line for American creditors filing such 
claims with the Alien Property Office. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a penalty 
demurrage charge if you are responsible 
for holding freight cars at ports for un- 
loading. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission orders penalty charges ranging 
upward from $2.20 a day per car. An ex- 
ception is made on shipments of coal, bulk 
grain and explosives held at ports or at 
the Canadian border. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based wpon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tat Unirep Srates 
News, on written request, will refer interesied readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Aluander Loalam Bell 


This year marks the 100th Anniver- 
sary of Bell’s birth in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, on March 3, 1847. From 
eatly youth, he was keenly inter- 
ested in aiding the hard of hearing. 
he became a teacher of “‘visible 
speech’’ when 18 years old. 


This work led to experiments 
with “telegraphing”’ sound, out of 
which, in 1876, came his greatest 
invention—the telephone. 


Dr. Bell was a great humanitarian 
as well as a great scientist. His ac- 
complishments—in aiding the 
eaf, in Communications, in avia- 
tion and other fields—were out- 
standing. His rich life—which had 
anincalculably great influence on 
the world—came to an end on 
August 2, 1922. 


It was an historic moment. Alexander 
Graham Bell’s telephone had just spoken 
its first words—‘‘Mr Watson, come here, I 
want you!” 

That evening in Boston— March 10, 1876 
—Dr. Bell’s crude instrument transmitted 
his voice only to the next room. But out of 
it was destined to come a whole new era— 
the era of quick, easy nation-wide tele- 
phony, of radio telephony in all its varied 
forms, of talking pictures, voice and music 
reproduction systems and electrical aids 
for the hard of hearing. Few inventions 
have played a greater part in shaping the 
world we live in! 


Since 1877—just one year after Bell’s 





His genius gave wings to words 


long experimentation was crowned with 
success—it has been Western Electric’s 
privilege to help carry forward his great 
idea which gave wings to words. In that 
year Western Electric made its first tele- 
phone. More than 45,000,000 have fol- 
lowed it— over 4,000,000 in 1946 alone. 


Today, from coast to coast, in factories, 
offices, distributing houses and central 
office installation crews, there are more 
than 110,000 Western Electric workers. 
Imbued with the Bell System spirit of ser- 
vice, they are helping to provide equip- 
ment in record quantities to meet tele- 
phone needs far beyond any envisioned by 
the inventor. 
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Ever ywher @ you now have plants 


and Anywhere 4 
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More than 2400 Wholesale Supply Points 
— each an immediate and convenient source 
of supply for quality lubricants and fuels. 














TEXACO Supply Points are there to serve them! . 


TEXACO OFFERS YOU through its nation- because of wniform quality lubricants and 
wide network of Wholesale Supply Points: _ fuels. 


INCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs — 
through the cooperation and services of 





ONE SALES AGREEMENT for all your plants 


wherever they are located. ' cise 
skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


GREATER PLANT ECONOMY and operating 
efficiency, through centralized purchasing 
control. 


FOR QUICK ACTION telephone the nearest of 
Texaco’s more than 2300 Wholesale Supply 
Points or write to The Texas Company, 
UNIFORM PERFORMANCE in all your plants 135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








—in all i 
48 States 





The Texas Company 
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HOW WE'LL GUARD WORLD AREAS 
WHERE THE BRITISH PULL BACK 


Dollars, Experts and Weapons for Key Countries in Russia‘s Path 


Costs and lack of political 
experience as obstacles to 
shouldering load everywhere 


If the U.S., as planned, takes over from 
the British in Greece, results that follow 
will gradually be felt over much of the 
world. 

Dollars, in that event, will be used in 
Greece on a rather lavish scale to supply 
food, to restore currency values, to under- 
write imports, to restore a basis for orderly 
trade, As much as $250,000,000 may be 
poured into Greece in the year ahead. 

U.S. troops, at least initially, will not 
be provided to put down resistance to the 
established Government. 

Military supplies will be furnished on 
a moderate scale at first. 

Experts, advisers on currency prob- 
lems, trade problems, industrial problems, 
will be supplied to guide the expenditure 
and investment of dollars. 

That is the broad pattern of policy as it 
isshaped for Greece, subject to approval by 
Congress. Greece, however, is just a small 
guinea pig for experiments in policy that 
then may be applied more widely, with 
dollars as the spearhead of a venture aimed 





at moving in as the British pull out of 
world commitments. At the very least, 
the U.S. Navy will be called on to guard 
the security of the world’s oceans—a job 
that Britain once had. 

Britain, running at a heavy loss in her 
world business, is withdrawing from un- 
profitable ventures and putting it up to 
the U.S. to take her place. The alterna- 
tive is to let some situations go by default 
to groups that might be tied to Russia. 

In the event that Congress agrees to 
shoulder British obligations in Greece, 
including some tough problems, other 
decisions will follow. 

Turkey is second in line to get aid. If 
Greece falls into the Russian sphere, 
Turkey and the Dardanelles will be out- 
flanked by the Soviets. In any event, 
Turkey’s position is as much endangered 
by Russia as that of Greece. Thus, if 
Greece is helped in her effort to remain 
outside the Russian orbit, Turkey will be 
in a position to insist upon aid too. 

A Turkish Army of nearly 600,000 men 
stands ready to defend the Dardanelles— 
the gateway from the Black Sea to the 
Aegean and Mediterranean that Russia 
insists should be under her dominance. A 
recent secret White House conference 
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OIL FIELD IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


dealt more with the problems of Turkey, 
now that British support is about to he 
withdrawn, than with those of Greece. The 
Turkish Government wants large-scale aid 
in the form of military supplies, and maybe 
dollar loans. 

Palestine comes next. In Palestine, the 
British are involved in a situation that is 
requiring 100,000 British troops to man- 
age. Britain is indicating to this Govern- 
ment that she may be forced to shift some 
of the responsibility for that area to the 
United States, if not the United Nations. 

Any move by the U.S. to take over from 
Britain would probably involve large loans 
to Arab states to quiet opposition to large- 
scale Jewish immigration. 

Egypt already is being turned loose by 
Britain. If Palestine is given up by the 
British, if Greece slips into the Russian 
sphere and Turkey does the same, the ef- 
fective defense of the whole Eastern Medi- 
terranean is lost, and the Suez Canal outlet 
to the Indian Ocean is jeopardized. 

Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, in that 
event, become major problems. U.S. oil 
companies have rights to vast oil reserves 
in this region, reserves that are expected to 
exceed those in the U.S. itself and to rep- 
resent some 42 per cent of the world’s oil 


. in the desert, a $100,000,000 pipe line; in the Mediterranean, three cruisers, six destroyers 
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resources. A $100,000,000 United States 
investment in a pipe line to carry Saudi 
Arabian oil to the Mediterranean is agreed 
upon. 

Oil in this area is regarded as a major 
U.S. war resource, and its defense is 
viewed as important. Russia, with only 9 
per cent of the world’s oil resources, is 
trying to get a foothold here. Whoever con- 
trols the Eastern Mediterranean can dom- 
inate ready accessibility to this oil area, 
which accounts for the fact that the U.S. 
Navy, even now, is maintaining a fleet of 
three cruisers and six destroyers in the 
Mediterranean. 

Basically, the policy of the 
United States, as it has evolved, calls for 
resistance to expansion of Russian influence 
wherever that influence is exerted. Britain, 
to date, has co-operated in that policy 
despite the cost. The British, however, are 
seriously squeezed financially and are 
letting this country know that it will have 
to assume much more of the world burden 
or accept a further expansion of influence 
by Russia. 

Echoes. This means that the policy 
decision the U.S. with regard 
to taking over British commitments will 
have its much of 
the world. 


foreign 


makes 


repercussions over 

Italy, for example, is being held together 
now only by large-scale aid from this 
country. Communist influences in Italy 
are growing. The Russian sphere extends 
now to Yugoslavia and Albania, across 
the Adriatic from Italy. If U.S. policy is 
to stop the expansion of Russia’s sphere, 
Italy will be in a position to demand 
new loans, more aid, further U.S. inter- 
vention as a condition of more resistance 
to Communist influence. 

France will call for continued help. 
The French already have had large U.S. 
dollar loans. They are applying for a 
$500,000,000 from the World 
Bank when that institution starts to func- 
tion. Communist Party representatives 
now serve in the French Cabinet, and 
their presence inclines the U.S. to be 
liberal in dollar advances to try to bolster 
the French economy and thereby avoid 
incentive to further Communist Party 
gains. 

Germany is to be an increasing burden 
on the U.S., under the policy line now 
being proposed. The British are letting 
this Government know that they are not 
able to match the U.S. funds that Her- 
bert Hoover has suggested as a minimum 
to provide a food dole to the German 
people. In a merger of British and Amer- 
ican zones in Germany, the U.S. is taking 
over the major expense of sustaining a 
minimum diet for Germans of both zones. 
It will not be surprising if the U.S. soon 
is given the task of supplying troops to 
carry out more occupational duties in the 
British zone. 
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Eastern problem. It is the same story 
on the other side of the world, where the 
U.S. undertook the burden of stabilization 
from the start: 

In Japan, U.S. food and U.S. dollars 
are being spent on a large scale to try to 
bolster and rebuild Japan along a non- 
Communist line. General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur warns that these 
expenses may increase, not lessen, in the 
period ahead. 

In China, this country already has 
poured in large amounts of money, relief 
supplies and surplus Army material, but 
now is holding back, temporarily at least, 
and accepting the chance of an overthrow 
by Chinese Communists. That is one situa- 
tion where the cost of supporting the 
established Government is regarded as 
being too high for the returns. 

In the Philippines, where rebels hold 
big areas, the U.S. may be called upon to 
resume some of its former responsibility, 
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ITALY 


Vulnerable 
if Greece 
falls 
under 
Russian 
influence. 


if the regime of President Manuel Roxas 
proves too weak to govern. 

In India, Indo-China, Indonesia, the 
British, French, and Dutch are unable to 
maintain their former authority, and the 
job of preserving order may be passed 
to the U.S. if order is to be preserved 

What the U.S. is up against all over the 
world is the fact that the British Empire 
is breaking apart at a time when Europe 
and Asia both are in chaos. The French 
and Dutch empires are cracking, too. In- 
mediate decisions to be inade by the U.5 
concern Greece and Turkey, but the emer 
gencies in those countries are only sai 
ples of what is happening in many widely 
scattered parts of the world. 

Method of the British, in the past 
was to work out reorganization in bank- 
rupt areas on a basis that yielded them 
good returns. Banking services were pre 
vided by Britain to restore credit. Britis! 
businessmen and technicians moved in al 
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EGYPT 


Turned loose 
by Britain. 


ALESTINE 


Explosive 
situation 
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key spots. They were able to take goods 
in payment for services as production re- 
vived. They made a good thing of it when 
they had the capital. But the British them- 
elves are now broke. 

The U.S. plan being shaped under the 


pressure of events is based on the ex- 
perience of the British. In rough outline, 
the plan is to be presented to Congress 
like this: 

Dollar loans are to be asked for coun- 
nes such as Greece, where U.S. security 
sheld to be directly concerned. The loans 
would permit those countries to get more 
goods from the United States, now the 
oly supplier for many articles. 

Technical advisers, if Congress ap- 
proves, are to be sent to help the borrow- 
ig countries make the best use of the 
oney, much as Britain furnished railroad 
huilders for more backward nations in for- 
mer days. These advisers would include 
tigineers, government planners, industrial 
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experts and agricultural scientists. Ger- 
many already has numerous U.S. missions 
of this type. So does Italy, on a smaller 
scale. China would like more. Saudi Arabia 
is showing what can be done with help of 
this kind now. 

Military aid, also, is to be asked for 
governments that the U.S. decides to sup- 
port. This involves rifles, trucks, planes, 
uniforms and equipment of various kinds 
for armies, such as those of Greece and 
Turkey, that are underequipped now. No 
plan has been presented as yet to provide 
U.S. troops for other nations. 

The scale of U.S. activity in other 
parts of the world is not to be unlimited, 
however. Serious obstacles will prevent a 
quick resumption by this country of 
British burdens all along the line. 

Costs of an all-out effort to preserve 
world order could run to many billions— 
just how many billions, no one knows. 
Already, since the end of the war, the U.S. 


has aided other countries with $27,000,- 
000,000 worth of loans, gifts and surplus- 
property credits. This amount has been 
swallowed up, and yet the world is far 
from being restored to economic and po- 
litical stability. 

To rehabilitate an entire country or area 
requires vast amounts of capital equip- 
ment before the people of the area can 
produce enough to pay their own way and 
provide a return on the investment. Esti- 
mates are that a single country, China, 
would need $5,000,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000,000 to be set up in business. Other 
countries would require substantial mili- 
tary expenditures, if an Army and Navy 
big enough to do the necessary policing 
were maintained. The British Empire al- 
ready is disintegrating, and to take it over 
would involve many more difficulties than 
merely to operate an empire that is a 
sound, going concern. 

Some Congressmen fear that, altogether, 
a program of world rehabilitation might 
cost $50,000,000,000, or even $100,000,- 
000,000. In that event, the national debt 
would skyrocket further. 

Political questions, bewildering and un- 
familiar, would arise. What group to sup- 
port in Greece, how to settle the dispute 
between Jews and Arabs in Palestine, and 
what to do to stabilize India, Indo-China 
and the Philippines are samples of these 
questions. In China, political confusion 
was too great to be straightened out by 
the U.S. 

Empire builders are lacking among 
people of the United States. Where the 
British were seamen and traders, and were 
skilled in developing and managing far- 
flung possessions, Americans have centered 
their interest in developing resources of 
their own Continent. Thousands of United 
States businessmen will have to become 
accustomed to thinking in world terms 
if this nation is to supplant Great Britain. 

The U. S. form of government, with its 
checks and balances, does not lend itself 
readily to the kinds of operation that 
would have to be carried on in filling Brit- 
ain’s former role. 

For the present, therefore, only limited 
commitments are to be undertaken by 
the United States. The cases of Greece and 
Turkey are considered urgent, and directly 
related to U.S. security. Something prob- 
ably will be done about Palestine through 
the United Nations. But further moves 
toward assuming the role of world leader, 
world banker and world policeman will 
await the outcome of the conference now 
in session at Moscow. Success of that con- 
ference would promote world stability. 
Only if co-operation between the U.S. and 
Russia breaks down completely and _ is 
replaced by all-out rivalry will the United 
States take over the whole job of support- 
ing and arming the non-Communist coun- 
tries of the world. 
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DROP IN BUYING POWER OF WAGES 


Price Rises That Make Fewer Goods Obtainable With Bigger Pay 


Chance for a repetition of 
1946 race between increases 
in earnings and living cost 


Buying power of workers in this country 
is on the downgrade again. Money in the 
pay envelope of the average factory 
worker today will buy less goods than the 
smaller amount of money in the pay 
envelope of early 1946 would buy. 

The decline in buying power of workers 
is due to the sharp rise in prices. Further 
price increases, which are occurring at 
this time, mean more pressure for wage 
increases. These new price rises, too, are 
slowing purchases of many kinds of goods 
at a time when industry is pouring out 
goods at record rates. The White House 
already is hearing from its advisers that 
trouble is brewing in price trends. 

Income-outgo facts of this situation, 
which is upsetting official calculations, are 
these: 

Weekly pay of the average factory 
worker—the number of dollars in the pay 


envelope after income tax is withheld— 
now is $46.21. That compares with $40.58 
in February of last year. Workers, on 
the average, earn nearly as many dollars 
as they earned at the high point of the 
war. And they work fewer hours to get 
them. 

Price rises, however, have added 56 
per cent to the cost of living since August, 
1939. The increase in prices since last 
June has accounted for 21 of those per- 
centage points. Further price increases 
are hitting the worker now, just at a 
time when he is thinking of making new 
wage demands. 

“Real” earnings of workers, as a result 
of these living-cost increases, are much 
lower than dollar income suggests. The 
weekly pay check of $46.21 now buys what 
$29.62 bought in prewar days. 

The actual pay check of the average 
worker in August, 1939, was $23.77. Thus, 
the worker is far better off today than he 
was then. But he is not so well off as he 
was a year ago, when his pay check bought 
as much as $30.91 bought in 1939. Neither 





(Average Factory Worker's 
Take-Home Pay Before and 
After Adjustment for 
Changes In Living Costs. ) 
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is he so well off as he was last June, when 
his check was worth $32. 

The pinch that is taking place is no 
limited to factory workers. White-colla 
employes are being hit even harder, and 
strikes for more pay are occurring among 
such groups as teachers and clerks. 

Price increases, furthermore, are great. 
est for food and clothing, items that must 
be bought whether or not any income js 
left for other purchases. And rents may 
go up soon, to leave even less to be spent 
on other goods. 

The rise in prices that still is to come 
probably will not be large, according to 
most official observers. But there will be 
some further increases before the tum, 
Many prices, in fact, may go on climbing 
until midyear, to shrink workers’ buying 
power. 

For individual industries, this trend 
of buying power varies. Workers in nop- 
durable goods, for example, have lost 
more than those in durables. 

Coal miners are among the few who 
are better off than they were a year ago, 
But their bigger pay checks are worth, in 
buying power, only a few cents more a 
week. 

Automobile workers, too, have gained 
ground. Their real earnings have increased 
about $1 a week, or 3 per cent, in the last 
year. 

lron and steelworkers, on the other 
hand, have seen their real spendable eam- 
ings drop nearly 10 per cent. For those 
who work at the furnaces, steelworks and 
mills, the drop has been 12 per cent. 

Electrical workers, altogether, have 
taken a 2 per cent cut in buying power. 
Workers in nonelectrical machinery have 
lost nearly 8 per cent in real earnings. 

Telephone workers have taken a los 
in buying power averaging 16 per cent. 
Workers in wholesale and retail trade have 
lost 7 per cent of their purchasing power. 

Other major groups, too, lave been 
hit. Employes in slaughtering and packing 
have taken a real cut of 1 per cent; in 
rubber goods, a cut of around 2 per cent. 

Pressure for new pay raises is result- 
ing from this decline in buying power. 
Increases of $4 to $6 a.week have been 
granted in nearly two thirds of recently 
signed wage contracts. A raise of even $ 
would make the average factory worker’ 
pay check worth slightly more in buying 
power than it was a year ago. 

But a repetition of the events of 194 
can happen. Then pay raises brought briel 
increases in real earnings, followed by 
price markups that wiped out all the red 
gains and more. 
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From Pitcairn Island to Pittsburgh 


In story and movie, 
you’ve heard about lonely Pitcairn 
Island in the far Pacific. But it was 
not romance that prompted the men 
of Aluminum Research Labora- 
tories to choose it... 

Rather, it was the heat of its sun. 
Its tropical rainfall. The salt spray 
tossed up by the heaving Pacific. 
To Pitcairn, and to ten other places 
offering different climates and con- 
ditions, they took samples of Alcoa 
Aluminum ... mounted on exposure 
racks, for test by the elements. 

Starting twenty years ago, the ex- 


comes news of importance to you 


posure of these thousands of panels 
to different weather conditions, 
different atmospheres, to rising and 
falling tides, has flashed back to 
Alcoa a growing storehouse of 
knowledge. Knowledge of the way 
Alcoa Aluminum behaves under ac- 
tual conditions, through actual pas- 
sage of time, throughout the world. 

Of course it’s slow, and painstak- 
ing. But it’s trath—the most sought- 
after goal of all researchers. And 
for you, this kind of Alcoa Research 
has helped build a set of aluminum 
standards that assure satisfactory 


MORE peopte WANT MORE atuminum ror MORE uses THAN EVER 


performance and better value in 
products made of Alcoa Aluminum. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 2106 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Sales 
offices in principal cities. 


ALCO 
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Twenty-seven Hundred Flying Horses 


ocony Vacuum Oil Company bought the first Beech- 

craft to come off the production line more than thir- 

teen years ago. They have been flying Beechcrafts ever 

since. The latest purchase is this fleet of three Beechcraft 

Executive Transports, now flying regularly—here and over- 

seas—enabling executives and technicians of Socony Vac- 

uum and its affiliates to count their travel time in hours 
instead of days and weeks. 

Powered with two 450-horsepower engines, fully equipped 
for day or night flight, luxuriously furnished and appointed, 
the 200-mile-an-hour Beechcraft Executive Transport en- 
ables up to nine people to serve their companies and their 
customers with a speed and a cross-country mobility never 
possible before. 

The Model 18 Executive Transport is an outstanding ex- 


ample of modern business joining hands with modern science 








to get its work done faster, better, and at lower cost. Food 
companies, machinery manufacturers, chain stores, oil com- 
panies—these represent only a few of the fields of business 


in which the Beechcraft Model 18 is at work. It is saving 





hours and days of travel time previously wasted. It is joining 
the outposts of business with its control centers. It is increas- 
ing the capacity of employees of all grades to get their jobs 
done. There may be similar tasks which it can perform for 
your company. It’s worth finding out about. 


» » » 


Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared with facts and 
figures to help you appraise company-owned air transportation in 
the light of your own transportation needs. He welcomes the 
opportunity to demonstrate to you the new Beechcraft Model 18. 
No obligation, of course. Beechcraft distributors are located in 
key cities across the U.S.A, 


Beech Aircraft 
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Attempt at Moscow to solve 
conflicts on reparations, 
boundaries and government 


The Big Two—Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall, for this country, and 
Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov, for 
Russia—are deciding in Moscow whether 
there is a basis for U. S.-Russian co-opera- 
jon in reorganizing Germany and much 
of Europe. Actually, since Premier Josef 
Stalin is close at hand and will make the 
main decisions for Russia, the Big Two 
consist of Mr. Marshall and Mr. Stalin. 


Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Ernest 
Bevin, and France’s Foreign Minister, 


Georges Bidault, also are attending the 
Moscow conference. Outcome, however, 
vill depend primarily on whether Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Stalin can agree. 

The issue is what to do with Germany. 
Because that issue is not settled, Germany 
cannot go back to work. And _ because 
Germany is not producing, she is a con- 
tant drain on the U.S. Treasury, recov- 
ey of al! Europe is held back, and such 
countries as Greece remain destitute. What 
is immediately at stake is how to get the 
cal mines and industries of Germany 
back into production, and how to keep 
them at -vork for the peacetime benefit 
of Europe rather than for the prosecution 
of war, 

Whatever else the Big Two meeting 
does, it will determine the character of 
the Germany that now is to be developed. 








a & Ewing 
SECRETARY MARSHALL 
The Potsdam Agreement is only... 
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Basic choice to be made at the Mos- 
cow conference is whether Germany is to 
be unified or to remain divided. 

A unified Germany would mean wiping 
out the present zonal boundaries, except 
for purely military purposes. Economic 
activities of nation-wide scope would be 
placed in the hands of German agencies, 
subject to Allied supervision. Industry 
would be restored to an agreed-upon level. 
Trade would flow freely between the part 
of Germany occupied by Russia and the 
parts occupied by the United States, Brit- 
ain and France. Trade with the outside 
world would be encouraged. Eventually 
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THE MAIN BOUT 
a new German Government would be 
set up. 


A divided Germany, on the other 
hand, would mean keeping a wall in the 
middle of the country, as at present. Russia 
would bind Eastern Germany closely to her 
own economy. The U.S. and _ British 
zones, already merged as to economic 
affairs, would be organized permanently 
as a separate part of Germany. The French 
zone might or might not join with those 
of U.S. and Britain, but, in any event, the 
economy of all three Western zones would 
be integrated with that of Western Europe. 
German industries in this area would be 
developed so that Western Germany’s ex- 
ports could pay for her food and other 
essential imports, and so that all Western 
Europe, with its 200,000,000 people, could 
recover. 

Spokesmen for both Russia and the 
United States are urging that the Potsdam 





STRUGGLE OVER GERMAN PEACE 


U. S. Pressure for Soviet Agreement on Revival of Reich Economy 


Agreement for the economic unification of 
Germany be carried out. But each nation 
accuses the other of having broken that 
Agreement and of preventing Germany 
from being unified. The U.S. claims that 
Russia failed to permit food and other raw 
materials to move from her zone to the 
other zones, as agreed. It was because of 
this that the U.S. and Britain last spring 
stopped deliveries of reparations from their 
zones to Russia and went ahead later with 
their own merger. Russia, for her part, 
claims that the stoppage of reparations and 
the two-zone merger are themselves viola- 
tions of the Potsdam pact. Whether Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Stalin can break this 
long-continued stalemate is the No. 1 ques- 
tion of the Moscow meeting. 

While the Potsdam Agreement is being 
defended by both sides, actually it is only a 
starting point for the discussions now being 
held. Revisions and new interpretations 
must be made and other deep-seated issues 
must be resolved, if a permanent split in 
Germany is to be avoided. 

Reparations have a central place 
among the issues being discussed. Origi- 
nally, the Potsdam Agreement was based 
on the idea that reparations from Germany 
should consist largely of machinery and 
plant equipment that had formed the basis 
of Germany’s war production. But, within 
a few months, the Russians found that 
much of the machinery they took from 
Eastern Germany was not adapted to use 
in Russia. They then began to draw upon 
reparations from current production in 


—Sovfoto 


PREMIER STALIN 
. .- @ Starting point for the discussions 
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REPARATIONS: A GERMAN PLANT CONSIGNED TO RUSSIA 
... only a compromise would get the Soviets what they really want 


their zone, and even brought machinery 
back from Russia for this purpose. 

Now Russia is asking for reparations 
from current production in the Western 
zones. She especially wants iron and steel 
products from the Ruhr. The U.S. and 
Britain are opposing Russia’s request, 
holding that any surplus production from 
Western Germany should be exported to 
pay for essential imports and thus to cut 
down the costs these two countries are 
bearing. The argument is that, if Russia, 
instead, is given part of what is produced, 
the U.S. and Britain in effect will be 
paying the cost. On this point, Mr. Mar- 
shall is standing firm. 

However, if it can be shown that the 
economic unification of Germany would 
increase production more than enough to 
offset what is given to Russia, and if Rus- 
sia joins in such unification, then some 
compromise arrangement may be worked 
out. Under such an arrangement, Russia 
may receive reparations from current pro- 
duction, but only up to a limited amount 
and for a limited time. 

Boundaries of Germany present 
another difficult issue. The U.S. has served 
notice that the tentative Polish-German 
boundary is not regarded as final, and 
officials have hinted that Poland may be 
asked to give back part or all of Pomer- 
ania and Brandenberg, so as to increase 
Germany’s food resources. The Poles, how- 
ever, backed by Russia, strenuously op- 
pose any such move. They point out that 
already 4,000,000 Poles have been resettled 
there, and only 500,000 Germans remain. 
The Poles contend that to give the two 
provinces back to Germany would mean 
another great reshuffling of people. In 
view of this fact, any revisions of the pres- 
ent line in favor of Germany are likely to 
be minor. 
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On the west, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg all are claiming strips of 
German territory, and France wants the 
Saar. The prospect is that these claims, 
in large measure, will be granted. 

Form of government the future Ger- 
many is to have is being discussed at Mos- 
cow, but positions of the various powers 
differ sharply. France, at one extreme, 
wants the new German Government to be 
highly decentralized, while Russia wants 
it to be highly centralized. The United 
States favors a federal setup something 
like that of this country, with the states 
delegating only certain powers to the cen- 
tral Government and reserving all others 
to themselves. On this question, the 
United States plan appears to stand a 
good chance of acceptance, if agreement 
with Russia is reached on reparations and 
boundaries. 

Control of industry in Germany is an 
issue that bears directly on the whole 
question of economic unity. Russia in her 
zone has acquired controlling interest in 
many German firms through a Russian- 
owned company. Britain favors restoring 
management of German industry to Ger- 
mans, but on a nationalized basis. U.S. 
policy is to encourage competitive enter- 
prise and to break up all corporations or 
combines employing more than 10,000 
persons. These various policies will have 
to be modified or reconciled with one 
another in some way, if any plan of uni- 
fication is to be worked out. 

Also, the foreign ministers are finding 
that they are far apart in their ideas on 
de-Nazification and the breaking up of 
big landed estates. Russia accuses the 
Western powers of being too soft in these 
respects, but her charges are denied by 
U.S. officials. A common approach to these 
questions is being sought. 


Control of the Ruhr is tied in closely 
with the question of what is to be done 
with German industry in general. France 
has proposed a detailed plan for inter. 
national control of the Ruhr, but has not 
specified which nations should take part, 
Russia, wanting to be certain that the 
industries of the Ruhr do not become the 
spearhead of a Western European blo 
organized against her, is asking for a voice 
in their control. British and U.S. officials 
do not necessarily oppose Russian partici- 
pation, but they want to be sure that man. 
agement of Ruhr industries cannot be ham. 
strung by a Russian veto. Further, they 
hold that, if Russia is to have a voice jn 
the management of industry in Westem 
Germany, the U.S. and Britain are justi. 
fied in asking a corresponding voice in the 
management of industries in Eastern Ger. 
many. 

Other matters relating to Germany 
are coming up. One is the length of time 
Germany is to be occupied by Allied troops, 
Another is the question of a four-power 
treaty to keep Germany disarmed for 95 
or 40 years. Such a treaty, proposed two 
years ago by Senator Vandenberg (Rep), 
of Michigan, appears to have been brought 
nearer by the French-British alliance, just 
signed, and the conversations between Brit- 
ain and Russia over strengthening their 
already-existing alliance. 

An Austrian treaty, the second main 
subject of the Moscow meeting, presents 
fewer difficulties than the task of ironing 
out differences over Germany. Already, in 
the deputies’ meeting in London, agreement 
has been reached on several points. Austria 
is to be a sovereign state and is to be ad- 
mitted to membership in the United Na 
tions. The treaty is to contain guarantees 
that Austria will remain a democracy and 
will be protected against aggression by 
Germany. Austria is to suffer little loss of 
territory and is to pay only a small amount 
of reparations, but is to be limited toa 
small army for police purposes. Allied oc- 
cupation and the division of Austria into 
zones are to end soon after a treaty is 
signed. Only two disagreements of conse- 
quence remain to be ironed out. These have 
to do with Yugoslavia’s claim to 100 square 





miles of Austrian territory, and the defini- 
tion of German assets in Austria to be dis 
tributed as reparations. 

No German treaty is expected to 
result from the Moscow conference, hov- 
ever. Even at the best, the rivalry between 
the Big Two powers for’ the favor of the 
German people seems likely to go on. All 
that is hoped for at Moscow is a broad 
understanding with Russia that will keep 
the rivalry to a minimum, permit the ui- 
fication of Germany, and lay the basis for 
a treaty to be written later. If such a 
understanding proves impossible, the 
United States is prepared to go ahead and 
organize Western Germany without re 
gard to what Russia does. 
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The Food Outlook for 1947 


_ Signs of Plenty in This Country and Scarcity in Most Other Areas 


Short supplies that will 
prevail in Europe and Asia 
till next year or longer 


Food will be scarce again for most of 
the people of the world all through 1947 
and into 1948. Bumper crops in the U.S., 
if they occur in 1947 as in 1946, will be 
swallowed up by the urgent demand of 
hungry people in Europe and Asia. 

Crops of record size are in sight for the 
United States and Canada, barring bad 
weather in the next few months. This 
indicates an adequate supply of most foods 
in 1947 for Americans and Canadians. The 
crop outlook is not good, however, over 
much of Europe. Food shortages there are 
acute and promise to stay acute until the 
harvest of 1948, or later. 

A survey of the crop and food outlook 
shows many striking contrasts around the 
world. 

U.S. and Canada again are the most 
favored of the world’s nations. Weather, 
to date, has been excellent for crops 
planted last autumn. Widespread rains 
and snows assure adequate moisture for 
crops to be planted in weeks and months 
just ahead. 

Winter wheat in the U.S. promises an 
unheard-of yield of nearly 1,000,000,000 
bushels this year. That is the wheat planted 
last autumn for harvest next summer. The 
record crop of 1946 was 873,893,000 bush- 
els. Winterkilling has been slight. Only 
some unpredictable disaster could badly 
damage this crop. 





Spring wheat will start under favorable 
conditions, too. The 1947 season may 
bring a crop of about 300,000,000 bushels 
in Northern U.S., and 500,000,000 bushels 
in Canada. 

Corn yields may hit record proportions 
again this year. The U.S. could get 
another 3,000,000,000-bushel corn crop if 
good weather holds. More corn means 
more hogs and cattle fattened, with more 
meat resulting. 

Ranges and pastures throughout North 
America have had enough rain and snow 
this winter, save for some parts of the 
Southwestern U.S. 

Farm supplies of labor, machinery, fer- 
tilizers and seeds are adequate for inten- 
sive, record-breaking farm production. 
Shortages are local in extent. 

Western Europe and the British Isles, 
by contrast, already have lost the first 
round in the 1947 crop season. Bad 
weather started as early as last autumn. 
Unprecedented rain and snow have added 
to the many other troubles of farmers. 

In England, the spring planting will be 
at least a month late because of icebound 
fields. Snow is holding up Scotland’s ship- 
ments of seed potatoes southward. Ex- 
pectations for a wheat crop of 100,000,000 
bushels were ruined by a wet autumn that 
delayed planting, and some wheat has 
been lost to winterkilling. Spring plant- 
ing of oats, the largest crop, will be behind 


schedule. Livestock feeds are down to 
emergency levels. Grass and vegetable 


seeds are scarce. Potash fertilizer is short. 
Many tractors may go out of service 


this season unless more spare parts can 
be found. Britain uses three times as many 
tractors now as before the war and pro- 
duces one third more food. But, at best, 
Britain could produce this year only 50 
per cent of the food needed. 

In France and the rest of Western 
Europe, a severe winter has added to 
the strain imposed by lack of farm ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, seeds and labor. Mar- 
kets are disorganized. Black-market prices 
for livestock cause grain to be diverted 
from cereals to livestock feeds, resulting 
in a lower total food supply. 

France has lost much of her winter 
wheat, normally 15 to 20 per cent of 
Europe’s supply, to winterkilling. Bel- 
gium’s crop was hard hit too. Some re- 
seeding is being attempted with emergency 
shipments of seed from Canada and the 
U.S. This tightens the squeeze on supplies, 
labor and equipment needed for regular 
spring work on other crops. 

German areas occupied by U.S. and 
British forces will get in a late-spring crop 
of grain and potatoes only with help from 
the U.S. Plans include the slaughtering of 
5,000,000 head of cattle, hogs and sheep 
to reduce animal consumption of grain. 
If 200,000 to 250,000 tons of good potato 
seed are obtained from the U.S., a yield of 
5,000,000 tons of potatoes may be had in 
1947. With seeds and fertilizer from the 
U.S., German agriculture may turn out 
slightly better crops than in 1946, when 
about 65 per cent of prewar production was 
obtained. Most of Germany’s food formerly 
came from the area taken over by Poland 
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. « « Only some unpredictable disaster could keep the U. S. and Canada from being the most favored of the world’s nations 


and Russia, which now contributes nothing 
to the U.S.-British-French zones. Crop 
prospects in the Russian zone are not 
known in detail, but the splitting up of 
large East Prussian farms has led to in- 
efficiency and reduced output. 

Italy is suffering from too much cold 
in the north and teo much rain in the 
central and southern areas. Last autumn’s 
heavy rains prevented planting of an 
average wheat crop and yields per acre will 
be low because fertilizers are lacking. 

Southeastern Europe shows a widely 
varying food and crop outlook from one 
country to another. 

Hungary and Rumania, formerly ex- 
porters of grain to the rest of Europe, 
need help themselves. Hungary’s farms 
are largely in chaos still, due to the break- 
ing up of large estates and the resulting 
disorganization of agriculture. Rumania’s 
drought of last summer is causing famine 
now. Grain normally held for seed is being 
eaten. Yugoslavia is in good position to 
put in a big spring crop. Bulgaria, a coun- 
try of small farms, has been less affected 
by political changes than other Balkan 
countries and is expected to put in about 
the usual spring crops. Greece is producing 
almost as much food as in prewar days, 
but that is only 75 per cent of her needs. 

Russia apparently is in better shape 
for the 1947 season than Western Europe. 
The important wheat-growing regions of 
the Ukraine and Kuban in South and 
Southeast Russia planted more wheat and 
rye last autumn than in 1945. The early 
cold weather stopped growth of winter 
crops 10 to 15 days earlier than normal, 
but light snows accompanied the cold 
weather, so rye and wheat apparently 
wintered normally. Heavy snows in Jan- 
uary and February improved prospects for 
next summer’s wheat harvest. 

Russia needs a bumper harvest this 
year. Famines are reported in some parts 
of that country. Bread rations were re- 
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duced last autumn. Last year’s drought 
burned up much barley, oats and corn, 
sugar beets and sunflower seed. Loss of 
feed grains led to some loss to cattle, 
already down to 80 per cent of the 1938 
herds. Hogs in 1946 were reduced to one 
third of the 1938 total, and horses to 
little more than half. 

A food deficit throughout Europe for 
at least another year is the general fore- 
cast. Even with good harvests during the 
coming year, Europe will need help from 
the rest of the world. The need will be 
most critical during the late spring and 
early summer. Officials expect many coun- 
tries to reduce the bread ration once again 
despite the depressing psychological and 
political effects. 

Far Eastern countries offer little help. 
Most of them will be unable to feed them- 
selves at prewar levels. 

India is assured of a good spring harvest 
of rice and winter millet in Bengal and 
Madras, but that just offsets a poor winter 
harvest in the United Provinces. Recent 
rains have brightened the outlook for the 
1947 wheat crop, which may be better than 
the 332,000,000-bushel crop of 1946. 

China has satisfactory total crops, but 
local famines are expected in the North 
before the wheat harvest next summer, 
and in the South before the first rice har- 
vest. Central China is comparatively well 
off, but civil war cuts off food shipments, 
creating shortages where, otherwise, food 
stocks would be adequate. 

Manchuria’s wheat, rice, millet, soy- 
bean and corn crops at the last harvest 
totaled 6 per cent below prewar production, 
and there is little progress toward over- 
coming shortages of draft animals, fer- 
tilizers, labor and irrigation facilities. 

Japan’s rice and sweet-potato harvest 
for last year was good, but grain crops 
were poor, and the U.S. is shipping food 
to Japan to maintain order. The Philip- 
pines have only copra to export. 


Southeastern Asia, once the source of 
rice, sugar, tea, and other foods, is unable 
to feed itself as yet, with one or two 
exceptions. Burma may harvest enough 
rice to export 1,000,000 tons, and Indo- 
China may be able to export 137,000 tons. 

Australia’s wheat and beef will help 
England first. and the rest of Europe to 
some extent. The 1946-47 wheat harvest 
is down to about 117,000,000 bushels, 
from the prewar average of 155,000,000 
bushels. Feed supplies are short, and pork 
exports this year will be lower than in 
1946. 

New Zealand is facing an unfavorable 
crop year in 1947, with wheat acreage 
down to 140,000 acres, the lowest since 
1879. The oats crop is small and prospects 
are poor for fruits and vegetables. 

Argentina is South America’s most 
important food-exporting country. Food 
output this year is greater than in 1946. 
The wheat crop now coming in is esti 
mated at around 260,000,000 bushels. The 
corn crop may be almost double that of 
last year, though still 15 per cent below 
the prewar average. Argentina will have 
more wheat, corn, beef, veal, mutton and 
lamb to sell to Europe this year. 

The rest of South America offers rela- 
tively little food for outside shipment. 
Brazil is forced to get wheat for her own 
needs from both the U.S. and Argentina. 
Brazil’s rice crop is large this year and 
sugar yields may be 20 per cent higher 
than average. Colombia,’ Peru, Uruguay 
and Venezuela, all need wheat for imports. 

Only North America is in a position 
to provide the grain, meat and dairy 
products on the scale required to make up 
food deficits for a whole continent, such 
as Europe. That is why U.S. grain and 
livestock growers are being urged to col 
tinue the greatest farm-production effort 
of history through at least another harvest 
season, despite the specter of possible sur 
pluses in the future. 
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SPLITS THAT TROUBLE G. O. P. 


Rivalries in Congress Over Basic Policy and Advantage for 1948 


Controversies on taxes 
and budget cuts. Upturn in 
popularity of Mr. Truman 


Republican dreams of an easy march 
into the White House in 1948 are being 
shattered. President Truman, whom the 
Republicans have regarded as a pushover, 
has been gaining ground while Republi- 
cans talked about mandates and argued 
over who would get the chance to run 
against him. Now, the Republican point 
of view is being altered. 

New emphasis is being placed upon get- 
ting a Republican program through Con- 
gress. But the program itself is bogging 
down in the midst of disputes inside the 
party, with 16 freshmen Senators demand- 
ing a hand in policy making, and with the 
leaders disputing among themselves. The 
party’s troubles are piling up. 

Reason for the altered view is a pub- 
li-opinion poll showing that, if a _presi- 
dential election were held today, the Dem- 
ocrats would get 51 per cent of the votes 
and the Republicans only 49 per cent. 

This means that President Truman, dur- 
ing the period in which he was wiping out 
war controls and fighting John L. Lewis 
to a standstill, has regained 6 percentage 
points in popular esteem since the Novem- 
ber elections. The climb has been steady, 


month by month, and, although slower 
in January, has nevertheless moved for- 
ward 1 percentage point since the Repub- 
lican Congress took over. 

New appeals for unity and demands 
for a change in policy-making procedure 
are rising in the wake of the survey. Chair- 
man Carroll Reece, of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee urged teamwork and got 
a reply from Senator Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon, that Mr. Reece was a reactionary 
spokesman for machine politicians. 

In the meantime, 16 first-term Republi- 
can Senators, whose election gave the Re- 
publicans control of the Senate, signed a 
letter written by Senator Raymond E. 
Baldwin, of Connecticut, tactfully sug- 
gesting that the Senate leaders had better 
begin consulting them about the major 
items on the party program if they wished 
to promote unity. Senator John W. 
Bricker, of Ohio, was one of the signers. 

Two important factors are operating 
behind the scenes to sharpen the divisions 
and slow down legislation for the G. O. P. 
majority in Congress. 

Divided leadership. No one man stands 
in the position of leadership in the party. 
Instead, a half dozen aspirants for the 
presidential nomination in 1948 are striving 
for a vantage point from which to climb 
into the presidential picture. This causes 
jealousies and heated divisions over policies. 


A dispute over basic policy is intensi- 
fying this behind-the-scenes battle. No one 
knows exactly where the party wants to go. 
At stake in this dispute is the fundamental 
question of how conservative shall the Re- 
publican Party be. How much of the New 
Deal shall be kept and how much dis- 
carded? And how far shall the party go 
toward pledging the help of the United 
States to other nations? 

These questions impinge upon every 
major issue now before Congress. Some of 
them are being brought to light in the fight 
over the nomination of David E. Lilienthal 
to be chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The New Deal philosophy held by 
Mr. Lilienthal was said flatly by some Re- 
publican Senators, including Homer E. 
Capehart, of Indiana, to be the reason why 
they opposed his confirmation. Mr. Cape- 
hart said the New Deal philosophy was 
repudiated by the voters last November. 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, one of the 
Republican leaders, also said the issue was 
one of governmental philosophy. He 
thought Mr. Lilienthal “too soft” on issues 
connected with Communism and Russia. 

But there were plenty of Republicans 
who backed Mr. Lilienthal. Even Senator 
Taft’s colleague, Senator John W. Bricker, 
said Mr. Lilienthal’s status as a New 
Dealer did not disqualify him for the 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE REECE 
Asked for teamwork... 


Atomic Energy post, as Congress already 
had voted public ownership of atomic 
energy. 

On the legislative budget, the Re- 
publican House and Republican Senate 
are sharply at odds. The House Republi- 
cans want to cut Mr. Truman’s budget 
by $6,000,000,000. The Senate Republi- 
cans want to slash $4,500,000,000. Only 
one Republican in the House—Representa- 
tive Margaret Chase Smith, of Maine— 
held out against the drive of the leaders 
for a unanimous vote. She wanted to see 
how the cuts were going to be made be- 
fore she voted for them. A single Senate 
Republican—Senator Morse—took the 
same point of view. 

But in the vast majorities that were 
piled up for the cuts were all degrees of 
opinion. Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
of Michigan, said he was voting with the 
understanding that cuts would not be made 
at the expense of the public welfare and 
warned that care should be exercised in 
trimming armed-force appropriations. Sen- 
ator George D. Aiken, a Vermont Republi- 
can, said that many of the mandates his 
fellow Republicans spoke about so glibly 
did not spring from the people, but from 
a small, blind, selfish, ruthless group. 

Hope for a G.O.P. tax cut is 
wrapped up in the size of the savings that 
Congress is able to make. That is why 
House Republicans elected to fight so hard 
for the $6,000,000,000 budget-cut resolu- 
tion, with Representatives John Taber, of 
New York, and Harold Knutson, of Min- 
nesota, trying to hold that line in confer- 
ence negotiations with the Senate. 

House Republicans say they are deter- 
mined to go through with a 20 per cent 
tax cut, but they are divided over the 
method to be used in ntaking it. Some favor 
a percentage reduction, straight across the 
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board. Others say this would give a bigger 
reduction to the rich than to the poor. 
These want a plan that will raise exemp- 
tions and cause those least able to pay to 
be taxed less. 

In the Senate, there is little talk of a 
20 per cent tax cut. The amount of the 
proposed cut is smaller. And there is more 
talk of applying whatever savings can be 
made to payments on the~ public debt. 
This is another issue on which the Senate 
and the House Republicans will battle. 
Quite a few individual Republicans in the 
House would like to see the savings applied 
to debt reduction instead of taxes. But 
those who do not agree with the plans laid 
down by the leaders are less likely to say 
in public what they think than are Sen- 
ators. 

Thus, the whole issue of budget cuts 
and what is to be done with them is being 
drawn sharply between party members. 
As individual appropriation bills for Gov- 
ernment departments emerge from the 
pruning knives of Chairman Taber and 
his House Appropriations Committee, ten- 
sion between the two houses will increase, 
with the Senate tending to increase funds 
trimmed by the House. 

Foreign-policy problems are _provid- 
ing another threat both to Republican 
budgetary plans and to party hopes for 
solidarity. No one yet knows how large 
will be the requests for help that will 
come to this country from foreign nations. 
And the range of party opinion on this 
question goes all the way from the avowed 
isolationist views of Representative Clare 
E. Hoffman, of Michigan, and a few 
others, to the broad group who agree with 
Senator Vandenberg that the U.S. should 
back the United Nations and play a full 
hand in international affairs. 

Some Middle Westerners in the House 
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United States. Relief for starving popu- FP teache 
lations in Europe and China and a broader counts 
stake for the United States in the Medi- J gj 44] 
terranean and elsewhere are bound up in ane 
proposals now taking shape. All of this war pe 


will have its effect upon plans for tax cuts, The: 





And the division mside the party is sharp. ff er tha 

The divisions inside the party are but & parten 
little less sharp on other points of the Re- § at the 
publican legislative program. more f 

Labor legislation, long in the making, & country 
is moving through arduous hearings, anda §& pation- 
dozen or more separate bills are being com- § the pul 


bined. These face hot arguments. Many An 
members who would like to have Republi- & that m: 
can support from labor in the next election & that ai 
are seeking only moderate changes in the 
labor laws. Others from rural areas want 
drastic antistrike bills. 

The tariff question is another explosive 
subject. Quite a few Middle Western Re. 
publicans are clamoring for a return toa 
higher-tariff state of mind. A drive against 
the reciprocal trade agreements program is 
taking shape. Thoughtful Republicans do 
not want the business of tariff making 
brought back into Congress; but they do 
want some changes made in the present 
system. They are postponing the job a 
long as they can. 

The over-all job ahead is causing deep 
Republican concern because of its magi 
tude. All features of the program with 
which the Republicans came through the 
1946 campaign are in a tangle of contro 
versy. How to shape this program into 
weapon with which to win a presidential 
election is no easy task. 

Moreover, they have half a dozen pres 
dential aspirants who want to superintend 
the job. The Democrats have only one 
candidate, and his stock is rising. ae 
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Why Schoolteachers Strike 


Tax Burdens Ahead in Raising Pay to Match Garbage Men‘s Wage 


Experience of Buffalo in 
agreeing on increase and 
hunting funds to finance it 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

The financial plight in which teachers 
fnd themselves points up problems that 
are general throughout the country in 
education and in white-collar salaries. The 
recent teachers’ strike in this city is just a 
symptom of the general problems and dis- 
content that are growing from inflation. 

Salaries of teachers as a group, both in 
Buffalo and elsewhere in the country, have 
increased far less than the wages of per- 
sons who work with their hands. In some 
communities, teachers’ salaries have been 
increased only 10 or 15 per cent since 
190, while the cost of living has gone up 
more than 50 per cent. On the average, 
teachers now make $2,133 a year in this 
country, compared to a prewar average of 
$1441. Factory workers, on the average, 
now earn $2,440, against $1,314 in the pre- 
war period. 

These teacher pay scales, averaging low- 
er than the wages of garbage collectors, 
bartenders, and some school janitors, are 
at the root of strikes that are becoming 
more frequent in the schoolrooms of the 
country. They also are responsible for the 
nation-wide teacher shortage that threatens 
the public-school system. 

An average salary of $2,133 means 
that many teachers are receiving far below 
that amount. In rural areas and some 
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small towns, thousands of teachers earn 
less than $100 a month. In Buffalo, where 
teachers have just won a strike for higher 
pay, some grade-school instructors were 
paid $1,775 a year, almost $400 below 
the national average. Half the teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools were 
paid less than $2,000 in 1945-46, and 


nearly 16 per cent received less than 
$1,200. 
Increases promised Buffalo teachers, 


effective for the next school year, range 
from $325 to $625 above the present 
annual scale. Around 80 per cent of the 
teachers are estimated to be eligible for 
the maximum increase of $625. When 
school opens next September, the salary 
range calls for a minimum of $2,000 for 
new elementary-grade teachers, a mini- 
mum of $2,500 for experienced teachers 
and a maximum of $3,200. High-school 
teachers will get the same minimums, but 
their maximum will be $3,600. The pres- 
ent high-school maximum in Buffalo is 
$2,975. 

Effect of strikes and protests by teach- 
ers, in Buffalo and other areas, is to be 
far reaching. Taxpayers are faced with 
the choice of irritating the teaching pro- 
fession or paying higher taxes. City of- 
ficials expect salary demands from other 
public employes if teachers are to get 
raises. Pressure also will grow to outlaw 
strikes of teachers and of all other public 
workers. 

The Buffalo experience presents a nut- 
shell example of all these problems. Sal- 
ary increases promised teachers and other 
municipal employes will add $3,000,000 
a year to city expenses. There is no budget 
surplus to cover this outlay, and the city’s 
real-property tax is limited by the New 
York constitution to 2 per cent of a five- 
year average assessed value. 

This means that revenue must be drawn 
from other sources and the city must look 
to new special taxes. These taxes, however, 
must be authorized by the State Legisla- 
ture. A retail sales tax appears as the most 
likely source, although the legislature is 
expected to authorize other special taxes 
on automobiles, restaurant meals, liquor, 
amusements and vending machines. Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey has recommended 
that New York cities and counties be given 
power to raise an additional $111,000,000 
a year through special taxes, with part of 
the proceeds going to education. 

Other States and cities face the same 
problem as New York and Buffalo. A 
recent survey by educational authorities 
found that legislatures in 10 States are 
being asked for $2,400 teacher minimums, 


that three States want higher starting 
salaries than that, and that 10 other States 
are being asked for minimums _ below 
$2,400. 

City budgets threaten to be pinched even 
more than by adding to the cost of educa- 
tion. Salary raises for teachers mean raises 
for policemen, firemen and other munici- 
pal employes, few of whom have received 
wage increases that compare with raises 
won by workers in industry during re- 
cent years. And most cities will be called 
upon to raise salary scales first and look 
around later for the money needed to 
meet the cost. 

Taxpayers face a further squeeze and 
are likely to protest. Most city real estate 
is believed to be taxed as heavily as it can 
bear, so municipal authorities are likely to 
seek other ways of raising revenue. Sales 
taxes, the most popular, run into opposition 
from labor groups, as spokesmen for earn- 
ers of low incomes. Special city income 
taxes run into opposition from persons who 
already are burdened with federal income 
levies. Business licenses and similar levies 
are opposed by businessmen who believe 
they are taxed to the breaking point 
already. 

The parochial-school issue also is likely 
to be aggravated by rising expenses for 
public schools. In Buffalo, for example, al- 
most half as many parents send their chil- 
dren to parochial schools as to public 
schools. Higher taxes for public schools 
would mean higher taxes for families who 
patronize parochial schools. That could 
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IN ALBANY: TEACHERS EMPHASIZE THE LESSON 


. .. the educators were getting enough support, but raising the necessary funds is complicated 


lead either to parochial opposition to higher 
public-school costs, or to demands for pub- 
lic support of parochial schools. 

Federal aid for education is another 
proposal that can be expected to gain 
support. Bills already are before Congress 
suggesting federal aid to local schools 
ranging from $500,000,000 to $1,200,000,- 
000 a year. One of the favored suggestions 
is a flat federal grant. for each public- 
school pupil in each State. 

Economy-minded members of Congress, 
however, are not expected to go very far 
in this direction during the present session. 
And teachers are giving increasing evidence 
of impatience. The present outlook is that 
States and cities will have to settle school 
problems without much immediate help 
from Washington. 

Strike ban? Unrest among teachers also 
is giving rise to proposals to prohibit 
strikes of public employes. Governor Dewey 
reportedly favors a strike ban, as a result 
of the Buffalo walkout, that would deny 
reinstatement privileges and civil-service 
ratings to any public employe who goes 
on strike. 

These proposals are bringing the union 
issue into education. Teachers traditionally 
have shied from unions, and neither the 
AFL nor the CIO has made much headway 
in recruiting them. The Buffalo strike was 
voted by an independent teachers’ associa- 
tion. Organized labor, however, has sup- 
ported teachers’ right to strike, and this 
support may bring the two groups closer 
together. 

Fewer teachers. The new militancy of 
teachers is closely related to developments 
in the teaching profession and in the 
nation’s school systems during the last 
half dozen years. Teachers began leaving 
their jobs for better-paying positions in 
1940-41, when the defense program was 
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launched, and the process has accelerated 
ever since. In this period, 350,000 teachers 
—more than one third of the total em- 
ployed in 1941—have left their classrooms 
for more attractive pay in other posts. 

Teacher resignations have aggravated 
the overcrowding of classrooms caused by 
the increased school population and the 
neglect of school buildings during depres- 
sion and war. This has made the teaching 
profession still more unattractive. 

New teachers to fill the shortage and 
make up for resignations are proving hard 
to get. Normal schools, devoted to training 
teachers, are shunned, although other col- 
leges are crammed with students. Only 7 
per cent of all college students are en- 
rolled in teachers’ colleges today, in con- 
trast to 22 per cent in 1920. Of the 


1,000,000 or so veterans attending college. 
only 100,000 are fitting themselves for 
teaching. 

Teaching standards have dropped as 3 
result. To keep schools open, emergency 
teaching certificates have been issued t 
110,000 persons—about one seventh of all 
teachers employed. These persons woul 
not normally qualify as competent teach- 
ers, in most school systems. 

Thousands are being taught by teachers 
with only a high-school education, or les 
In Wisconsin, for example, more than hal 
the teachers in each of 25 different cou 
ties were found to be unqualified to con- 
duct classes, and were teaching on tempo- 
rary permits. The Wisconsin survey i 
reported to be typical. 

In desperation, educational authorities in 
many areas are enlisting help of marrie 
women with past teaching experience, ail 
retired teachers, but this fails to solve the 
problem. At present, there are 15,000 ve 
cancies in the school system, and througl- 
out the country hundreds of schools hav 
been forced to close because no teacher 
could be found. In addition, the nu 
ber of children who are receiving inf 
rior educations is believed to run into the 
millions. 

Growing demands for higher teacher 
salaries serves to point up the larger prob- 
lem facing public education. The trent 
toward higher pay promises to becom 
general when the next school year begin 
but the minimum salary ranging from 
$2,000 or slightly more, now being offered 
in some States, still is lower than the 
average annual income of a factory worker 

Larger appropriations for education at 
getting increasing support from busines 
as well as labor groups, but the problem 
of raising the necessary funds to improve 
schools remains to be solved. 
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3. Quoin 


(1) Metal piece used for lock-up in printing 








1. Combination Halftone 


() Engraving which is part halftone, part line 
_) Halftone with highlights etched out 
(] Halftone with inside mortise 





Cj Process of originating a copy phrase 


L| Decorative type character 








Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


I 
Nbere 
2. Basis Weight 


C1 Size of paper established by custom 
C) Weight of a ream of paper of given size 








C) Weight of a cord of pulpwood 





4. Compactness 





ANSWERS 


] Combination Halftone is an 

engraving which is part halftone 
and part line. Fine engravings repre- 
sent an important investment. In- 
sure their effectiveness by printing 
them on clean, bright Levelcoat 
Printing Papers. 


Basis Weight is the weight in 

pounds of a ream of paper cut 
to a basic size. Ream after ream, 
Levelcoat papers meet basis weight 
requirements within the closest tol- 
erance —one more proof of their 
outstanding uniformity. 


Quoin is a wedge-shaped metal 

piece used for lock-up in print- 
ing. And just as quoins are indis- 
pensable for locking up forms, so 
many printers consider Levelcoat 
indispensable for printing those 
forms with maximum dependability. 


4 Compactness is the close, firm 

matting of fibers and filler in a 
sheet of paper —a factor important 
to printability. Compact formation 
is an inherent feature of Levelcoat. 
Paper-making skill and a care for 
quality have made it so. 


C) Solid typesetting 
(] Fineness of a halftone screen 
LJ Close matting of fibers and filler in paper 
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The demand for Levelcoat still 
exceeds supply. But please be 
patient; when our current expan- 


A PRODUCT OF 


ston plans have been completed, 
there will be a decided increase 
in Levelcoat tonnage. 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW MONRO-MATIC 





The MONRO-MATIC occupies only the space of 
a letterhead; is so light a girl can carry it from desk 
to desk. It has instant appeal because of its easy 
operation ... “Velvet Touch” that never tires . 

so quiet it can be used alongside a telephone. 


I ‘ These advantages combined with new automatic 
t remained for Monroe to achieve this operating features, make the MONRO-MATIC far 
outstanding engineering triumph—a radically NEW and away the fastest producer of figures ever offered 
full automatic calculating machine whose modern to business. Now, more than ever, “Operators Who 
design, remarkable flexibility and amazing ‘speed Know Prefer Monroe.” 

establish standards of performance heretofore un- See and compare—then decide. Call the nearby 
heard of and introduce unbelievable new economies Monroe-owned branch, or write to Monroe Calculat- 
in business figuring. ing Machine Co., Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 
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WILL THERE BE A ‘RECESSION’? 


Analysis of Postwar Business Trends 
By Economic Staff of The U.S. News 


This country’s economy at present is up on stilts. 
Prices are higher than at any time since the boom period 
that followed World War I and are still rising. In- 
dustry is turning out goods at a rate nearly double the 
prewar output. Trade, in dollar amounts, is at record 
levels. 

The question now is whether the present boom can run 
along indefinitely without correction, or whether the 
spurt now occurring in production and prices is the last 
spurt before a first postwar “recession.” Because prices 
have started to rise again after a brief decline late in 
1946, there is a growing tendency to believe that there 
isno end to the boom in sight. 

Actually, a turn from boom to setback is approaching, 
and probably will become apparent by or soon after 
midyear. 

Approaching trouble lies in the very factors that today 
seem so favorable. Rising prices for foodstuffs mean more 
dollars for farmers, but they also mean that the indi- 
vidual worker has fewer dollars left over to buy things 
other than food. The rise in price of raw materials re- 
flects a boom demand, but it also means that business- 
men are committing themselves to expenditures that 
can be costly if prices suddenly should turn down. In- 
fation in the price of building materials seems on the 
surface to suggest that there is no limit to demand, vet 
signs multiply that more and more prospective builders 
are being priced out of markets. 

The average factory worker, due to price rises, can 
buy less with his weekly pay check at this time than he 
could buy a year ago. The same is true of the average 
salaried man. Both, in the aggregate, have dipped into 
savings to satisfy wants during the year past. Their 
buying power is being limited by new price rises at a 
time when industry is pouring out-a record volume of 
goods. At some point, on this basis, supply will begin 
to exceed demand first in one field and then in another. 
A break probably will come first in foodstuffs if the 1947 
harvest, as now seems probable, is large. There are strong 
signs of resistance to building costs, and the first break 
could come in some construction materials. 


PROSPECTS OF BUSINESS DECLINE 


A turn in the trend from inflation to deflation, when 
it comes, will be cumulative. / 

A price decline is likely to appear in some important 
commodities before. or soon after, midyear. This 
decline, when it starts, will spread. Before it is com- 
pleted, the general level of commodities at wholesale 
is likely to be down as much as 20 per cent. The decline 
in farm commodities very probably will be greater than 
20 per cent. That of many other commodities less 
than 20 per cent. 

Trade will be affected as prices decline. Buyers at retail 
tend to delay purchases if they become convinced that 
lower prices are obtainable by waiting. With inventories 
high, business purchasing is likely to be curtailed 
considerably at the first clear sign of a broad price decline. 
Retail trade is likely to decline about 16 per cent in 
dollar volume from the peak to the low point. 

Production will reflect quickly a downturn in prices 
and trade. Orders that appear firm can be canceled in 
a hurry, once sentiment changes. A cutback in the rate 
of industry’s production is likely to be 20 to 25 per cent 
from the high point to the low point of the adjustment, 
once that adjustment starts. 

Unemployment will rise sharply with a reduction in 
trade and in -industry’s rate of activity. High wage 
rates will encourage industry to get along with as few 
workers as possible when boom times end. Unemploy- 
ment may rise by 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 above the 
present 2,100,000 before the approaching setback has 
run its course. 

National income, now at a rate of $177,000.000,000, 
may fall to a rate of $150,000,000.000. — 

Profits, too, will suffer, as activity slows. New wage 
increases about to be given to large numbers of workers 
in industry will be added to costs not long before volume 
may begin to shrink. 

That. briefly, is the pattern of the “recession” that 
seems clearly to be approaching. That, too, is a rough 
measure of its extent. In duration, the decline, from the 
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time of its start until the time when recovery is 
well under way, probably will be 12 to 15 months. 
A recovery is expected to be apparent by or soon after 
midyear, 1948. 

In its impact on the U.S., the setback ahead is to be 
mild. People will have an income, in the aggregate, about 
twice as high as in 1940. Prices will be a good deal higher 
than in 1940, but lower than at present, so that the 
reduction in actual purchasing power will not be great. 
Farmers will tend to lose their favorable income position 
as their prices fall most, while wage earners and white- 
collar workers will gain, relatively, if they are employed 
full time, because their incomes will be maintained and 
will buy more goods. 

Recovery will get under way when prices, now badly 


out of balance, are brought back into line at a lower level, 
The decline in prices will be more rapid than the fall of 
incomes. A reduction in cost of foodstuffs will release 
dollars for spending on other goods. Lumber, now high 
priced, along with some other building materials, wil] 
seem to prospective builders to be reasonably priced at 
some level under the present, and demand will improve, 
Plus signs gradually will begin to appear on the econ- 
omists’ indexes in place of minus signs as more and 
more people with money to spend become convinced that 
values are right. 


CUSHION FOR A ‘RECESSION’ 


There is some opinion that an adjustment of this kind 
is not to occur and that trends will continue upward 
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even from this point. Experience is likely to show, how- 
ever, that the factors expected to assure a never-ending 
poom in reality are factors that will cushion the down- 
ward adjustment and assure a long period of prosperity 
once that adjustment is completed. 

Consumer demand for houses, automobiles, refrigerators, 
furniture and other durable goods most often is regarded 
as an assurance against any letdown in the boom. There 
js no doubt about the great pent-up demand for goods 
of this kind. The catch lies, however, in whether in- 
dividuals are able or willing to pay $20,000 for a new 
house that could have been built for $10,000 in 1939. 
The catch lies, too, in the ability of individuals to go on 
paying, month after month, current prices for new cars 
and new household equipment. 


Demand from abroad likewise is pointed to as an in- 
satiable demand. Yet the demand from abroad is limited 
by available dollar supplies and by willingness to spend 
dollars for U.S. goods at current high prices. It is doubt- 
ful if total exports will rise much above the present. 

Abundant money supplies and easy terms of credit like- 
wise are regarded by many as an assurance of uninter- 
rupted prosperity. Money is abundant. In currency and 
checking accounts at the end of December was $109,- 
800,000,000, compared with $42,200,000,000.at the end 
of 1940. Savings accounts contained $53,800,000,000 
more. Yet a greater supply of money by itself never has 
been a guarantee of a high level of business activity, or 
an insurance against decliné. Easy credit often is a factor 
of danger rather than of strength, as borrowing is en- 
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couraged in order to add to inventories or to undertake 
new ventures at the top of a business cycle. 

Influences tending to support a high level of business 
activity thus are found to have important offsets within 
themselves. 


PRESSURE FOR ADJUSTMENT 


Unfavorable factors weigh more heavily at this stage 
of a boom period. 

Price distortions are unprecedented. Farm goods reached 
157 per cent above the 1939 level in December. The 
advance in commodities other than farm products 
and foods was held to 53 per cent above 1939. Prices for 
meat, dairy products, fats and oils, leather and shoes, 
lumber and building materials, are out of line with other 
prices. Advances for these items run from 10 to 25 per 
cent ahead of the general price advance. This situation 
is to require correction. 

General prices also have scored the fastest rise in U.S. 
history since mid-1946, when price controls had their 
first lapse. The jump from mid-1946 through December 
was 25 per cent in general wholesale prices. Experience 
shows that such rapid price climbs usually lead to de- 
clines that are almost equally sharp. 

Income distortions have accompanied the sharp price 
rise. Ever since war ended, prices have jumped more 
rapidly than incomes of most consumers. That puts a 
squeeze on buying power, forces consumers to retrench. 
The extent of the distortion is indicated by a 17 per cent 
advance in retail prices from June through December, 
1946, against an 8 per cent increase in consumer incomes. 
In brief, prices are rising twice as fast as incomes. That 
situation cannot continue long. 
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Savings were used for purchases through 1946, but this 
addition to buying power appears to be running out. The 
rate of savings now is approaching prewar levels. That is 
a sign that consumers are spending as much of their in- 
comes as they are willing or are able to spend. When this 
trend is linked with rising prices, it points to a sharp 
drop in the volume of goods that can be sold. 

Volume sales of some goods, in fact, already are de- 
clining. Soft goods, such as food and clothing, sold in De- 
cember at a volume rate that was 14 per cent lower than 
February, 1946. This trend is expected to speed up as 
consumers switch their purchases from soft goods to hard 
items, such as automobiles and refrigerators. And, if 
hard-goods prices advance, the rising volume of sales in 
this field is likely to be curbed, too. 

The fact that consumer buying power is shrinking at a 
time when supplies of goods are increasing points to a 
downward pressure on prices. Supply, in short, is begin- 
ning to overtake demand, and this trend is expected to 
become evident around midyear. To sustain production, 
industry must look to business buyers and investors for 
customers, and the prospect is not too bright. 

Inventory buying by manufacturers and distributors ae- 
counted for a large portion of 1946 increase in sales. 
Today this type of buying is an outstanding weak spot 
in the economy. Inventories rose from $27,000,000.000 
to almost $35,000,000,000 in 1946 to reach the highest 
level on record. Buying by business at this rate is not 
expected to continue now that pipe lines are filling up. 
Furthermore, inventories that appear reasonable at the 
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moment could quickly appear to be excessive if consumer 
demand drops off. That would lead to sharp curtailment 
of business orders. 

Business investment in durable equipment, such as ma- 
chinery and office equipment, is another buying source 
that will level out, if, indeed, it does not decline. The rate 
of business buying jumped from $9,500,000,000 a year in 
the first quarter of 1946 to $15,600,000,000 a year in the 
fourth quarter. Further gains in this area appear unlikely. 

New construction thus emerges as the major hope of 
keeping business activity at a high level through 1947, 
but, on analysis, this hope promises to be forlorn. Rising 
construction costs appear to be snipping off demand just 
as rising retail prices are eating into consumer demand. 
Building materials cost 90.9 per cent more than in 1939 
and 23.1 per cent more than they cost last November. 

Contract awards show signs of being affected by these 
higher costs. Outlays for new construction have been de- 
clining steadily for six months and the drop in February 
was greater than the seasonal decline. After seasonal ad- 
justment, February building was at an annual rate of 
$11,200,000,000, compared with a rate of $11,700,- 
000,000 in January and $12,000,000,000 in December. 
This trend suggests that building, too, is exerting a down- 
ward rather than an upward pressure on general busi- 
ness activity. 


LESSONS FROM OTHER WARS 


Historical experience also indicates that the country 
is headed for the kind of price adjustment that has fol- 
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lowed all major wars. Each of these periods was marked 
by a price inflation, followed by a price deflation that 
was accompanied by declining production. The pattern 
to date appears to conform to past patterns. 

In 1776, available data indicate that prices soared 
quickly to three times the prewar level. A sharp break 
occurred in 1783, two years after the end of the war, 
and, by 1788, seven years after the war, prices were 
down close to prewar levels. 

In 1812, prices pointed sharply upward, and, by 1814, 
were 53 per cent above the prewar level. Five years later, 
wholesale prices were lower than before the war. 

In 1861, prices took their usual wartime course. In 
1864, a peak was reached that was 154 per cent above 
the price level at the outbreak of the Civil War. The 
break came in 1865 and continued sharply until 1871. 
In subsequent years, prices declined still further, reach- 
ing a record low point on the eve of the Spanish- 
American War, which was too short-lived to produce 
inflation. 

In World War I, the experience was repeated. Prices 
rose 141 per cent from 1915 to the peak in May, 1920. 
A drastic decline then set in and prices tumbled 43 per 
cent in the next 12 months. After eight years of relative 
stability, prices took another drop, and, by 1932, again 
were below the prewar level. 

Today, after relinquishment of = all wartime 
controls, prices stand 90 per cent above the 1939 level, 
and the trend suggests that the historical pattern may 
be repeated. 

The weak underpinning of the current boom is indicated 
from a study of the value of the nation’s total output of 
goods and services. This amounted to an annual rate of 
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$185,000,000,000 in the fourth quarter of 1945. A vear 
later the rate reached $205,000,000,000 and was still 
climbing. 

The rise was due to increased private spending by 
consumers for goods and by businessmen for czpital 
equipment. This outweighed the reduction of $29.000,- 
000,000 in the rate of Federal Government speiiting, 
Government spending is due for a still further crop, 
however, which means that private spending must 
increase just to keep business activity at current 
levels. This analysis indicates that private spending, 
in the aggregate, is likely to drop rather than to 
rise. That leads to the conclusion that a business set- 
back is ahead. 

The setback, however, is likely to be short lived, 
The adjustment to a sounder price level is likely to 
be rapid. 


PROSPERITY IN THE FUTURE 


The long-range outlook appears promising. When 
equilibrium is established among price groups, between 
costs and prices, and between income and prices, the 
resulting demand for consumers’ durable goods and for 
producers’ goods should result in near-record peacetime 
output. 

The demand of business, consumers and foreigners 
for the goods that U.S. industry can turn out still will 
be present after the adjustment, and industry is likely 
to be in a better position to satisfy that demand. 

The recovery pattern, however, is likely to differ con- 
siderably from the present period. Heavy goods are 
expected to take the lead in production, in contrast to 
the emphasis on soft goods in 1946. 

The textile industry, for example, is unlikely to recover 
to present peak levels, once war-created shortages are 
filled. The present demand for 10,000,000 bales of cotton 
a year probably will settle more closely to prewar peak 
consumption of 7,400,000 bales. A lower level of woolen 
and worsted production also is indicated. 

Other soft-goods lines are not expected to exceed present 
production after recovery from the dip. Shoes and 
rubber products are likely to adjust to a level lower 
than the present output, and no further gains are to 
be expected in manufactured food, paper products, or 
chemicals. 

The outlook for durable goods points to new peacetime 
highs in production. 

Automobile demand gives every sign of supporting an 
annual production of 6,000,000 cars and trucks for several 
years, once prices have been brought within reach of the 
average family pocketbook. That compares with a 1929 
peak output of 5,400,000 vehicles. 

The building industry also can look forward to several 
years of record activity. Official estimates of housing 
needs see a demand for 1,200,000 dwelling units a 
year for 10 years. That compares with 660,000 units 
built in 1946 and 900,000 units expected to be completed 
in 1947. 

The “recession” that appears to be developing, there- 
fore, is likely to have a short life because of the favorable 
outlook for the automobile and building industries, as 
well as other heavy-goods producers. The downturn 
likely in the months ahead is a correction, rather than 
a depression, and recovery is indicated by or soon after 
mid-1948. 
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WIDENING A TWO-PARTY POLICY 


Quiet Conferences That Supplement Speeches on Foreign Relations 


Gesture to G.O.P. in pledge 
of Mr. Truman that he will not 
let tariff cuts harm nation 


President Truman is laying the ground- 
work for a drive toward a bipartisan for- 
eign economic policy. His foreign-trade 
speech at Waco, Texas, was only one of 
the numerous steps to obtain co-operation 
of Republican leaders in the development 
of such a program. Private talks are pro- 
jecting these plans even more rapidly than 
public speeches. 

The aim and hope is that the whole list 
of foreign-relations problems, tariffs as 
well as relief and political questions, may 
be lifted out of partisan politics. But the 
approach to the tariff question is made 
more difficult by the fact that for so long 
it has been a symbol of difference between 
the two parties. The speech was intended 
to get a clear outline of the Administra- 
tion’s views beforé'the American people. 

Behind the scenes, bipartisan endeavors 
are advancing steadily. Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, Republican 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. is continuing with Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall the co-opera- 
tion he accorded former Secretary James F. 
Byrnes. 

This teamwork reaches beyond political 
and relief questions. Both Mr. Vanden- 
berg and Senator Eugene D. Millikin, of 
Colorado, Republican chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, have talked 
with Administration leaders about plans 
for international economic co-operation. 
Strong efforts are being made to develop 
a plan the parties can agree on. 

In his Waco speech, Mr. Truman 
sought to quell Republican fears of the 
Democratic tariff attitude. He rejected the 
historic and time-worn free-trade position 
of his party. The President said the opera- 
tions of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act are intended to: 

Reduce tariffs and remove discrim- 
inations to obtain freer trade; make 
tariff concessions to those countries 
that grant them to us; endeavor to 
obtain larger foreign markets for 
Americans; give careful consideration 
to every case against reduction; with- 
draw concessions if they harm Ameri- 
can industries. 

And, as a warning to those who now are 
demanding that the reciprocal trade plan 
be tossed aside, Mr. Truman said: 

“To those among us—and there are still 
a few—who would seek to undermine this 
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policy for partisan advantage and go back 
to the period of high tariffs.and economic 
isolation, I can say only this: Take care. 
Times have changed. Our position in the 
world has changed. The temper of our 
people has changed. The slogans of 1930 
or of 1896 are sadly out of date. Isola- 
tionism, after two world wars, is a con- 
fession of mental and moral bankruptcy.” 

Mr. Truman said America could lead the 
world to economic peace, or it could plunge 
it into economic war that would bring quo- 
tas, import and export restrictions and re- 


strong nation does not have the right to 
impose its will upon a weaker one 

Mr. Truman received a tumultuous wel. 
come in Mexico. He attended fiestas, laid 
wreaths, received numerous gifts, flew over 
Paricutin Volcano, lunched in a caver, 
motored to the pyramids at Teotihuacan 
and visited the cities and temples of the 
ancient sun worshipers. In a gesture which 
won great applause, he placed a wreath at 
the base of the Mexican monument to the 
cadet heroes who fell in defense of Cha. 
pultepec against U.S. forces in 1847, 





VANDENBERG—BYRNES—MARSHALL 
... the words from Waco offered a clear outline 


taliations far more drastic than tariffs. 
Good-will trip. Mr. Truman made the 
speech in accepting a long-deferred hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws at Baylor 
University, during a pause in his flight 
from Mexico City back to Washington. 
He had just finished a strenuous three days 
of visiting with the Mexican President, 
Miguel Aleman, during which the two ex- 
ecutives had discussed measures of co- 
operation between their two countries. 
President Aleman had said that no 
rivalries and no complexes stand between 
Mexico and the U.S. and that his country 
would welcome investments from this 
country because the two nations have 
economies that complement each other. 
Mr. Truman replied that an essential part 
of the good-neighbor policy which prevails 
in this Hemisphere is the doctrine that a 


To the American colony, Mr. Truman 
said, before he left Mexico City: 

“We actually have a good-neighbor pol- 
icy between Mexico and the United States. 
If we can get that same feeling in the other 
21 republics and in the Dominion of Can- 
ada, the Western Hemisphere can be the 
happiest place in the world.” 

Caribbean trip. Back in the United 
States, however, Mr. Truman found that 
an accumulation of duties made it neces 
sary to cancel a Caribbean vacation. 

A crisis was developing in Greece, with 
the imminent removal of British troops 
from that country: general plans for for- 
eign relief had to be worked out, and See- 
retary Marshall was just beginning work 
toward a German peace plan in Moscov. 
Mr. Truman decided the Caribbean trp 
would have to wait. 
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Time stands still for these peaches. 


Picked at the peak of the season, 
they are quick-frozen ... all their 
sun-drenched goodness locked in... 
ready to burst forth in luscious 
freshness, months later, when 
winter-weary appetites call. 


And helping you to farm-fresh 
frozen fruits, vegetables and meats 
is Your Unseen Friend, Nickel. 


For nothing is more important in 
the preparation of frozen foods than 
purity. That’s why so much of the 
equipment is made from Nickel and 
Nickel alloys like stainless steel and 
Monel*. These metals stay smooth 
and bright, promote cleanliness and 
thus protect food value, flavor and 
keeping-quality. 





Enjoy Orchard-Fresh Peaches Now 
... from the hand of Your ‘‘Unseen Friend”’ 


This is only one of the many ways 
Your Unseen Friend, Nickel, joins 
hands with manufacturers to bring 
you better products. “Unseen,” be- 
cause it is usually combined with 
other metals to form Nickel alloys— 
to give them extra strength, corro- 
sion resistance or other special prop- 
erties. Your “Friend,” because it 
helps make possible many everyday 
conveniences, from the watch on 
your wrist to the train you ride. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5,N.Y. 


AM, Nickel 


TRADE MARE 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and fore 
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A TEMPORARY ‘VICTORY’ 
OVER COAL STRIKERS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The Supreme Court of the United States settled last 
week a very narrow issue and really placed on the 
doorstep of Congress for solution the problem of how 
to deal with a labor union which ties up the economic 
system of this country by withholding fuel or other 
necessities of life. 

All that the Court did was to say that, under the 
Government’s powers during a war when a plant or 
mine is seized and the Government itself operates the 
plant, an injunction can be issued by a court if a dis- 
pute on points of law arises. 

The Court held also that if a temporary restraining 
order is issued by a lower court, it must be obeyed and 
the existing conditions must be preserved until the 
court can pass on the issues. And it fined John L. 
Lewis for disobeying the temporary restraining order 
which asked him to rescind what amounted to a strike 
call. 

As a practical matter, where does this leave the 
problem of getting coal mined in an emergency? First 
of all, the war powers under which the Government 
seized the coal mines will expire June 30th next and 
presumably the mines will go back to their private 
owners. Then, if there is a strike, the Government 
cannot step in and ask for an injunction any more. 
All the Justices agreed on this. Such a move would 
be barred because Congress, through the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, in 1932 withdrew from the juris- 
diction of the federal courts the right to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes between private em- 
ployers and labor unions. 

Upholds wartime powers only: The Court’s deci- 
sion, therefore, merely upholds the Government’s war- 
time powers which are to expire in June anyway. It is 
to be hoped we shall not have another war soon, so the 
Court’s decision is somewhat academic and irrelevant 
now. 

The various opinions of the Justices, on the other 
hand, are most helpful because they clarify a very bad 
situation for peacetime. 

In effect, four Justices said that if any of the civil 
service employes left their posts in a strike, in peace- 


time or wartime, the Government would be powerless 
under a strict reading of the Norris-La Guardia Act 
to ask for and get an injunction against the strikers, 


Clarification by Congress needed: Congress 
should lose no time in clarifying this point and also 
in prescribing certain powers that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may exercise in a national emergency even 
when the lapor dispute is solely between private 
employers and the unions. 

When the Norris-La Guardia Act was passed, the 
purpose of Congress was to correct a tendency on the 
part of federal judges to issue injunctions in all man- 
ner of strikes and to impair the right of unions to 
wield their economic power through strikes. Many of 
the states passed similar laws barring injunctions. 

But it was not supposed that the Norris-La Guardia 
Act would render the Government itself powerless for 
all times to step in and safeguard the public interest— 
least of all when the Government is acting as em- 
ployer. 

The various opinions of the Justices show how far 
from clear existing law really is in the matter of pre- 
serving the public interest. 

Thus Chief Justice Vinson, Justices Reed, Burton, 
Black and Douglas took the view that the Norris-La 
Guardia Act did not bar the Government from seek- 
ing an injunction because they felt the Act eliminates 
the injunction power only in cases where the labor dis- 
pute occurs between private employers and the un- 
ions. This meant that these five Justices—a majority 
of the Court—ruled that Lewis, of course, should have 
obeyed the temporary restraining order. 

Justices Frankfurter and Jackson, however, did not 
think the Government had a right to a permanent in- 
junction because the Norris-La Guardia Act bars such 
injunctions even where the Government acts as em- 
ployer. But both of them were horrified at the failure 


of Lewis to obey a temporary restraining order which~ 


ordered him to preserve existing conditions—namely, 
withdraw the strike instruction—until the merits of 
the case could be tried to determine if the temporary 
order should be made permanent. 
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es of The United States News are written in their entirety by 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 











Supreme Court's opinion in miners’ case fails to clarify the broad issue of 
Government's powers—Congress now has duty to prescribe measures 


under which Government can protect public interest in labor disputes 


So a 7-to-2 decision was registered against Lewis 
and against the miners’ union on the question of con- 
tempt of court, though the ruling stemmed from 
different reasoning among the majority. 

When it came to imposing the penalty, Justices 
Black and Douglas drew away from the majority of 
seven and argued that the fines should not be imposed 
if the defendants would now purge themselves of con- 
tempt by withdrawing the strike instruction. 

The five who favored the fines—Chief Justice Vin- 
son, and Justices Burton, Reed, Jackson and Frank- 
furter—agreed that the original penalty was excessive 
and reduced it to $700,000 for the union and $10,000 
for Lewis. 

Two Justices—Murphy and Rutledge—stood against 
the majority on all points, arguing that the Norris-La 
Guardia Act barred any injunctions even by the Gov- 
ernment, that Lewis did not have to obey the tem- 
porary restraining order because it was based on an 
invalid assumption by the lower court and, of course, 
that as a consequence no fines whatever should be 
imposed. 

Statute is explicit: It is the reasoning of Justice 
Frankfurter which was concurred in by Justice Jack- 
son, however, which will weigh mostly among those 
who study this case. For the Frankfurter opinion con- 
tends that the Norris-La Guardia Act was far-reach- 
ing and actually took away from the courts any power 
to issue injunctions even when the Government was 
involved as an employer. He relies on a section of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act which bars injunctions in 
‘labor disputes” and defines the terms as follows: 

“The term ‘labor dispute’ includes any contro- 
versy concerning terms or conditions of employ- 
ment . . . regardless of whether or not the dispu- 
tants stand in the proximate relation of employer 
and employee.” 

This law, it will be noted, does say “any contro- 
versy,” and it does not even require the disputants to 
be related as employer to employe, so it would seem 
that Justices Frankfurter and Jackson plainly inter- 
preted the statute and, if there is to be a change, Con- 





gress must amend that language. Both Justices Mur- 
phy and Rutledge agreed with this reasoning. 

Mr. Lewis and his attorneys, it must be noted in 
fairness, read carefully that language in the law, too, 
and relied on it when they chose to disregard a tem- 
porary restraining order. Their view was that, if the 
statute itself didn’t permit the issuance of a permanent 
injunction, it didn’t sanction a temporary restraining 
order either. : 

Here, however, the mistake by the defendants was 
made. They gambled and lost. For both Justices 
Frankfurter and Jackson joined with five other Jus- 
tices in determining that a temporary restraining order 
must be obeyed, especially where a substantial issue 
is involved, and that it is up to the courts in subse- 
quent proceedings to say whether the temporary order 
should be confirmed or vacated. 


A lesson in civics: All this merely teaches that when 
disputes occur and legal points are involved, the issues 
must be left to the courts to decide in an orderly way. 
Says Justice Frankfurter: 

“No one, no matter how exalted his public 
office or how righteous his private motive, can be 
judge in his own case. That is what courts are 
for... 

“Every act of Government may be challenged 
by an appeal to law, as finally pronounced by this 
Court. Even this Court has the last say only for a 
time. Being composed of fallible men, it may err. 
But revision of its errors-must be by orderly proc- 
ess of law. The Court may be asked to reconsider 
its decisions, and this has been done successfully 
again and again throughout our history. Or, what 
this Court has deemed its duty to decide may be 
changed by legislation, as it often has been, and, 
on occasion, by constitutional amendment.” 

This is a simple lesson in civics to which might be 
added that the people are sovereign and that they re- 
tain at all times, whether in peace or in war, the right 
to prescribe measures for their own protection and 
safety. No man or group is above the rules prescribed 
by the sovereign to preserve the life of the people. 























Does your office 
over look like this 7 


Phones and doors seem to multiply— 
when amanstarts to dictate to his secretary. 

Frequent interruptions are not only an 
annoyance. They’re costly. Your thoughts 
are sidetracked! Valuable ideas are lost 


before they can be put down in black 
and white! 

And that’s why, today, so many smart 
businessmen are switching over to Elec- 
tronic Dictation! 


The Dictaphone* Method 
straightens your thinking cap 


Alone, relaxed—protected from inter- 
ruptions—your thoughts are as clear as a 
bell! Dictated into the handy microphone, 
they quickly become vital sentences. 

A Dictaphone dictating machine at your 
side means that your secretary is outside 
your door to ward off visits and phone 
calls while you dictate. She can get her 


other work done, too! 


’ And she can transcribe your dictation 
at leisure—instead of decoding a book-full 
of shorthand after hours! Electronic Dicta- 
tion doubles your secretary's working 
ability, as well as your own. 


Call your Dictaphone Representative for 





DICTAPHONE 





a demonstration. For descriptive litera- 
ture, write Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. 


K-3,420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Actiontec Disctiittion 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment 
bearing said trade-mark, 
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—__. Question — 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Do you approve drastic reductions 
in appropriations for the armed serv. 
ices as part of the economy program 
of Congress? 


Congress is studying methods to be 
used in lowering President Truman’s 
$37 500,000,000 budget estimates. Be- 
cause of the nation-wide importance of 
this subject, The United States News 
asked veterans’ representatives, eco- 
nomic experts and others for their 
views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Ernest Minor Patterson 


Philadelphia, Pa.; President, The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science; 


Professor of Economics, University of 
Pennsylvania, 
answers: 


Unfortunately, the ordinary citizen can- 
not answer this question. There are prob- 
ably waste and inefficiency that should be 
eliminated, but the amounts requested are 
for the most part determined by considera- 
tions which cannot fully be revealed. It is 
regrettable, but it seems best to accept the 
judgment of our military leaders and the 
Department of State. When, and if, the 
international situation is better stabilized, 
a more intelligent answer may be possible. 

In the meantime we may be granting 
more to the armed services than they really 
need for the responsibilities we have asked 
them to assume, but it is better to err in 
this direction than to be too niggardly, 
Fortunately we have at present as leaders 
of the armed services men who rate high in 
ability and integrity. 


Paul H. Griffith 


Indianapolis, Ind.; National Commander, 
The American Legion, 
answers: 

Three and one-half million men who 
fought our country’s two World Wars 
know from experience the value of national 
security and the folly of unpreparedness. 

These veterans are righteously alarmed 
at the prospect of further reducing the 
strength of our armed forces. Such redue- 
tions are implied by the Joint Legislative 
Budget Committee’s irrationally recom- 
mended $6,000,000,000 cut in the national 
budeet. 

Are we to discard already the lessons 
learned in the last war? 

After each war we have adopted the 
penny-wise, pound-foolish philosophy which 
has reduced our armed forces to impotency. 
Our token forces in occupied countries are 
now dangerously near tourist strength. 
Through our weakness after each war we 
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MARCH 14, 1947 


have invited aggression. As a result this 
gation Whose people cherish peace has 
found itself regularly at war. 

In this critical and turbulent hour, a 
yorld of nations watches us to see what 
gion we will take to maintain our leader- 
dip in world affairs. There is a solemn and 
gered obligation upon America to remain 
trong until a permanent, feasible peace 
plan is established. 

We must not permit America’s insur- 
ance policy to expire at this uncertain hour! 


Patrick J. Hurley 


Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Former Secretary of 
War; Former Ambassador to China, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Iam oppc :d to extravagance in Govern- 
ment. Our cuuntry must quit deficit spend- 
ing at home and a profligate give-away 
policy abroad. We must begin paying the 
public debt. Notwithstanding this, reduc- 
tions at this crucial period in the armed 
grvices will be detrimental to the welfare 
of our country and may prevent establish- 
ment of lasting peace. 


Deane W. Malott 


Lawrence, Kans.; Chancellor, University of 
Kansas; Member, Business Advisory Council 
for the Department of Commerce, 
answers: 
History does not show that preparation 
for war prevents it. History does show that 
no two wars are ever fought with the same 
technique and equipment. When war 
comes, equipment and methods are subject 
to almost immediate obsolescence and a 
new war machine must be created. Hence, 
much of our peacetime expenditures are 
wasted. We need to continue expenditures 
for military research. Much of the man- 
power training might be cared for by 
greatly augmented high school and college 
reserve corps training, thus co-ordinating 
vocational and professional training with 
military preparation and saving drasti- 
cally while presenting to foreign nations 
our preparedness intentions. 


(by telegraph) 


J, M. Clark 


Westport, Conn.; Professor of Economics, 

Columbia University; Former Consultant, 

National Resources Planning Board; Past 

President, American Economics Association, 
answers: 

The way to decide the size of a budget 
isto study the job that the forces have to 
do, and provide what means are needed to 
do the job; not decide first that a big cut 
isto be made, and then look for places to 
make it. 

Doing the job is a matter of quality as 
well as numbers, including training for the 
delicate and important function of repre- 
senting this country abroad, as every pri- 
vate in a foreign country does. It is 
peculiarly important that our services 
should not be discredited; and one way to 
discredit a service is to disable it for doing 
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SEND TODAY for this new book which points the way to greater 
profits. For this book explains how 733 manufacturers in sunny 
San Antonio are profiting through lower production costs, and 
through location close to growing markets of the Southwest and 
neighboring Latin America. 


A mild, dry climate is one of the big factors in lowering produc- 
tion costs for San Antonio manufacturers. Heating costs are negli- 
gible. Fewer manhours are lost due to bad weather or winter ills. 
Initial investments in building are lighter—with shed-type structures 
often being adequate. Average mean temperature is 69.1. Humidity 
is low: winter afternoons average 56%; summer 52%. 


In this climate, which annually has attracted thousands of tourists, 
workers save considerably on living expenses. And workers as 
well as executives alike are more productive. 


Explained in this book also are: the low industrial gas rates— 
lowest of any Texas city for smaller industries; the remarkable labor 
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supply—especially adapted through heri- 
tage and training to artistic, manual and 
mechanical skills; and other factors im- 
portant in making decisions regarding 
plant locations. 


INDUSTRIES ADAPTED 
TO SAN ANTONIO 


e FOOD processing and 
packing 

e GARMENTS—ladies’, 
men’s, sports, infant 
wear, lingerie 


So write for this new book today. 
Attach the coupon to your business letter- 
head. Address: Arthur E. Biard, Chair- 
man, San Antonio Municipal Advertising 
Commission, 701 Insurance Building, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


e WOOL processing and 
manufacturing 


e GLASS container manu- 
facturing 

e LEATHER products, in- 
cluding garments 


e@ FURNITURE and novelty 
manufacturing in wood 
and metals 


e@ STEEL and metal fabrica- 





ARTHUR E. BIARD, Chairman 

San Antonio Municipal Advertising Commission 
701 Insurance Building 

tion San Antonic 5, Texas 


Please send the new book ‘San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry.” 


e PLASTIC fabrication 











Name__ a - 
e CERAMICS—pottery, ‘x 
clay products pics aloe oS — 
e CHEMICALS in many | ““***— samnneminaeeicd 
fields City— — Zone No.____ State 
. SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY / 
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PUT THEM TOGETHER 
AND SOLVE YOUR “HOUSING PROBLEM” 


For neatness, strength, light- 
weight, and ease of assembly, inves- 
tigate this proved, easy method of 
building cabinets and housings, 
dryers, buildings, and many other 
types of structures. 


Lindsay Structure assemblies can 
help you speed up your production 
of cabinets, housings, and truck 
bodies. With Lindsay Structure no 
tooling up is necessary—no special 
machinery is required. No riveting, 
no welding, no waste. 


It’s easy to order Lindsay 
Structure units. Specifications are 
developed and a complete assembly 
—panel sheets, framing members, 
fittings, all die-formed, die-cut, die- 
rolled to exact dimensions—is ship- 
ped to you knocked down and 
ready to be put together in your 
factory or on the spot anywhere. 


Investigate this modern method 
of weight-saving construction in 
steel or aluminum. It can save you 
time and labor. Write toThe Lindsay 
Corporation, 1732 25th Ave., Mel- 
rose Park, Ill. Sales offices: New 
York, Atlanta, San Francisco, Mont- 
real, 


LINDSAY 
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STRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


“IHE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTION 
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Question of the Week 


its job properly by cutting its appropria. 
tion. The force’s own estimate of needs jg 
not the last word, but, in the present situa. 
tion, I should be inclined to give them the 
benefit of some doubt. 


Ray Sawyer 
Washington, D. C.; National Commander, 
American Veterans of World War II, 
answers: 

AMVETS, the World War IT veterans’ 
organization, is pledged to unanimous sup. 
port of America’s military and naval lead. 
ers in opposing proposed reduction in Army 
and Navy appropriations “that would dras. 
tically imperil our national security just 
at the time the world is sitting on a powder 
keg.” 

AMVETS’ stand is expressed in a resolu- 
tion recently adopted by our national 
executive committee as “an answer to 
short-sighted proposals to slash the rock- 
bottom national defense budgets submitted 
to Congress by qualified military and naval 
leaders.” 


Howard S. Ellis 


Berkeley, Calif.; Professor of Economics, 
University of California, 
answers: 

We cannot intelligently settle the size of 
our military budget independently of the 
outcome of efforts to secure international 
control of atomic energy. If the more 
deadly military weapons are effectively 
controlled by international supervision, we 
should reduce our military establishment 
even more sharply than the proposed cut, 
both as a measure of economy and as con- 
crete evidence of our good faith. Otherwise 
we must actually increase our military out- 
lays and adopt compulsory military service. 

Pending the outcome of atomic bomb 
negotiations, drastic reduction is not wise. 
Meanwhile, however, we can, without dan- 
ger, support and strengthen the agencies of 
international economic disarmament and 
good will, such as the Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank, the International 
Trade Organization, and the trade-agree- 
ments program. 


Maj. Gen. John C. Persons 


(Inactive); Birmingham, Ala.; President, The 
First National Bank of Birmingham, 
answers: : 

I certainly do not believe that our mili- 
tary strength should be reduced below that 
recommended by our military leaders. Of 
course, the cost of maintaining _ this 
strength is something else. There is no rea- 
son why Congress should not take the time 
to investigate thoroughly and determine 
whether or not the amount asked for is in 
excess of the amount needed. Certainly we 
should not appropriate one dollar more 
than is actually needed. 


(by telegraph) 
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Midget with the Magic Touch. 





a outstanding Federal development, pioneered to fill a 
diversity of needs in the electronic and electrical industries, is the 


miniature Selenium Rectifier, orders for which reach into the 
millions. It sets a new standard of performance in all types of home 
radios, intercommunication systems, sun lamps, voice recorders, 
electric razors and the like—replacing the conventional rectifier tube. 
It eliminates warm-up, provides smoother operation, and lasts for 

the life of the instrument in which it is installed. 


Wherever direct current is needed from an A. C. source, there’s a 
Federal Selenium Rectifier to do the job. They safeguard industrial 
installations against costly corrosion, charge batteries and operate 
vital aircraft mechanisms. Federal Selenium Rectifiers were developed 
through I T & T research and first introduced in this country by the 
IT & T Manufacturing Subsidiary in the United States—Federal 
Telephone and Radio Corporation, Clifton, N. J. 


Such new products prove again the leadership of the I T & T and 
associated companies in producing ever-finer equipment for 
industry .. . as well as for communications, television and radio. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 













67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 








America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic 


VEDBRAL 
Associate of 















ITA&T serves 
the world in these eight 
additional ways: 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 
I T & T has modernized and ex- 
panded national telephone net- 
works in many countries, owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China. 


CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 
IT &T associates have 47,000 miles 
of submarine cable, 6600 miles of 
landline connections, over 60 inter- 
national radiotelegraph circuits. 


RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 
I T & T has installed and operates 
the radio statfons connecting most 
of the countries of South America 
by radiotelephone with 95% of 
the telephones of the world. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
I T & T researeh and development 
activities have been responsible 
for an outstanding record of con- 
tributions in the field of com- 
munications as well as electronics. 


RADIO AIDS TO AERIAL NAVIGATION 
I T & T companies, world-wide 
pioneers in radio navigation re- 
search, are today manufacturing 
and further developing electronic 
aids for safety in air transportation. 


MARINE COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
AND SERVICE 
I T & T associates operate 7 U. S. 
marine communications shore sta- 
tions and have 152 sales-service 
agencies at principal world ports. 


TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 
I T & T technical and advisory 
services are supplied to certain 
government telephone systems as 
well as to privately owned tele- 
phone operating enterprises, 


EXPORT 
‘| T & T maintains an export de- 
partment which supplies its cus- 
tomers their complete requirements 
of electrical equipment, including 
products of other manufacturers. 


and Precision Manufacture 
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of National Issues 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





OUR STAKE IN AID TO GREECE: PRESS VIEWS 


An overwhelming majority of newspaper 
commentators agree that the United 
States should comply with Great Britain’s 
request for financial aid in meeting her 
commitments in Greece. 

The few editors who dissent contend 
that we should not underwrite British 
“imperialism,” and argue that war will 
result from our becoming entangled 
abroad. 

“With the passing of the British Em- 
pire, one of the great balance wheels of 
the nineteenth-century world has disap- 
peared,” observes the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.). “There are but two 
powers which can replace it . . . —Soviet 
Russia and the United States . . . It seems 
impossible that the United States should 
shirk the challenge which that situation 
presents.” Greece, this paper points out, 
is only one of the “great vacua in the 
world which are going to be filled either 
by the Soviet Union or by the U.S.” 

“There doesn’t seem to be much choice” 
for us, the Roanoke (Va.) World-News 
(Ind.-Dem.) thinks, unless we are to let 
the Communists gain the upper hand in 
Greece, which “means the attainment by 
Russia of her goal of prying the Darda- 
nelles open,” with the result “a clean 
sweep of Europe by Communism.” 

Asserting that Greece requires financial 
support to steady her currency, and to 
achieve political reconstruction, a compre- 
hensive economic plan and security along 
her borders, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.), says: “It adds up to a nasty 
job, which has nothing to recommend it 
except that the alternative is nastier;” for, 
“if Greece went Communist,” eventually 
“the Western Hemisphere would be iso- 
lated, economically and politically, in a 
world largely Communist.” 

“Tt will go hard with a Congress bent 
on economy to undertake further financial 
responsibilities,” says the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin (Ind.), “but American taxpayers 
would find this a still harder world to live 
in if Communism should win a victory 
which carries it into the Mediterranean.” 

Our choice, in the opinion of the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser (Dem.), is one 
of budget cutting and refusal of added re- 
sponsibility for world order, leaving areas 
abandoned by Britain to Soviet leadership, 
or of “daring the initiative wherever the 
British flag retreats.” 

“We have already gone halfway with 
Greece and Turkey,” argues the Cincinnati 
Times-Star (Rep.) . “If we should abandon 
them now, it would be notice to all the 
world that countries . . . who rely on the 
friendship of the Western democracies do 
so at their own great peril.” 
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An affirmative answer to the British 
request “would be one of the most momen- 
tous decisions in our history”—although 
“perhaps no other answer is possible”’— 
since “we are being asked to take over 
the balancing of power,” says the Boston 
Herald (Ind.-Rep.) . The paper raises sev- 
eral questions that, it says, “may suggest a 
‘No,’” and adds: “It may be too late for 
a ‘No.’” The Herald suggests that our in- 
tervention in Greece may be the wrong way 
to check the spread of economic autarchy 
or to preserve peace, since open opposition 
to Russia might “merely strengthen her” 
and “invite in Russia the fear that breeds 
further militancy.” Finally, it asks, “Are 
we ready to go into Europe and the Near 
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—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


WILL UNCLE TAKE OVER? 


East on our own, or merely as England’s 
pocketbook? .. . Whose policies are to pre- 
vail . . . ours or Britain’s?” 

The British plan for America to share 
the burden is “a form of refined blackmail,” 
says the Chicago Tribune (Ind.). The 
paper warns that, if we intervene, “the 
United States will find itself permanently 
entangled in European power politics . . . 
In time . . . we should find that what we 
really have acquired in Greece is a beach- 
head in another war . . . In Greece we 
should be merely valets to the arrogant 
exponents of a decaying imperialism.” 

As a logical sequel to our taking over 
a British commitment “in the heart of one 
of the world’s danger spots,” the Columbus 
Dispatch (Ind.) foresees our eventually 
becoming in fact “an imperial govern- 
ment, with a full complement of those 
world interests which would be necessary 





to support its position in both Europe and 
Asia as Russia’s nearest and most potent 
antagonist.” Citing George Washington’s 
warning against foreign entanglements, the 
Dispatch suggests that “the whole ques. 
tion had better be turned over to the 
United Nations to determine what can be 
done.” 

“Theoretically, we should be able to 
turn to the United Nations,” says the 
Dallas News (Ind.-Dem.). “But an effec. 
tive U.N... . lies farther along the path- 
way into the future.” This paper warns; 
“We have got to get into the Near- and 
Middle-East situation, or get out of it, 
and muy pronto.” 

Although the Providence Journal (Ind. 
finds it “difficult to see how the United 
States can refuse to accept the responsi- 
bility because the alternative is even more 
disagreeable,” it cautions against contin- 
uing British mistakes in Greece. Instead 
of supporting the reactionary Government, 
it says, our aim “should be to revive and 
support the middle parties.” Also, instead 
of acting alone, although “it is highly 
unlikely that the U.N., in its present 
embryonic stage, is able to handle the 
situation,” we should “invite other nations 
to share the responsibility,” even if the 
contributions of half a dozen other nations 
should be only 10 per cent of the com- 
mitments involved. 

“Instead of pouring millions into a sink- 
ing Government in Greece,” advises the 
Greensboro (N.C.) News (Ind.), our 
first aim should be “to organize, if pos- 
sible, a Government which by its honesty 
and efficiency could command the support 
of the bulk of the people.” 

“Merely to support the remnants of 
feudalism around the world because, like 
us, they are alarmed at Communist ex- 
pansion, is to condemn democracy to 
failure,” says the Hartford Courant (Ind- 
Rep.). “It is essential, if it turns out to 
be necessary to pour American strength 
into Greece, to make certain that in the 
process we encourage an honest democracy 
capable of vitality and growth.” 

“We have no choice but to help, and 
thereby protect ourselves,” declares the 
New York Post (Ind.), adding, however, 
that “the Government so aided must be 
required to live up to certain standards— 
as the Royalist Government in Greece 
notably has failed to do.” 

“Weakened Britain has been forced to 
the expedient of temporary support for 
shaky, corrupt governments,” the Youngs 
town (Ohio) Vindicator (Ind.-Dem.) ob- 
serves; but “we should try to build new 
foundations, strong and broad enough to 
stand without props.” 
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that’s why Recordak enables you to handle 


business routines faster, more economically 


No other method can compare with the speed that 
Recordak microfilming brings you—the speed of 
photography. 

No dials to twist. No gadgets to turn. Documents 
are simply fed into the Recordak. As fast as they are 
inserted they’re recorded automatically . . . with 
photographic accuracy. Each in a fraction of a second! 
The fast way ... the economical way 
Besides new speed, Recordak also brings new economy 
to business routines. That’s because there’s no capital 
outlay—Recordak equipment is rented. Also because 
you can photograph 1000 letter-sized documents for 
about $1—with Recordak. 


Speed up your handling of the basic business rou- 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its uses in business systems 


tines of accounting, transferring information, record- 
keeping . . . with low-cost Recordak microfilming. To 
find out how to make your start, write for “50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong”— the free book that will 
show you how thousands of others are doing this. 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


5D sion RECORDS 
CANT BE WRONG 


Mail coupon for your FREE copy 
Recordak Corporation 

350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
I want more information about the uses 
of microfilming in business. Please send 
me “50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


Name 
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POWER TO HALT MAJOR STRIKES 


Lewis Case as Guide to Ending Walkouts Against Public Welfare 


Outlook for peace in the 
coal mines as long as 
Government runs the pits 


Two results stand out in the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision uphold- 
ing the conviction of John L. Lewis for 
contempt of court: 

Congress is provided with a sure 
weapon for suppressing strikes that 
affect the national welfare, if it cares 
to make permanent the power to seize 
industries that was granted the Presi- 
dent in wartime. 

A widespread strike in the soft-coal 
mines before July 1 is almost surely 
averted. If Mr. Lewis authorizes an- 
other strike before the mines are re- 
turned to their private owners, which 
is scheduled for July 1, he will make 
himself and his union liable to a sec- 
ond conviction for contempt. 

The situation resulting from the Court 
decision, in more detail, is this: 

Strikes against the Government now 
may be prohibited by injunction. The 
Court holds that the Norris-La Guardia 
Act, which forbids use of the injunction to 
stop strikes in private industry, does not 
apply to properties operated by the Gov- 
ernment. Thus, if the seizure power were 
extended to peacetime, the Government 
could take over any nation-wide industry 
threatened by a strike, and obtain an in- 
junction to prevent such a strike. If this 
power were used to the fullest under a 
seizure law, there would be no more indus- 
try-wide strikes in coal, steel, railroads or 
other industries where the national welfare 
was involved. 

Even such a sure cure as this for big 
strikes will run into strong resistance from 
a Congress controlled by Republicans. 
Government operation of private industry 
smacks too much of socialism to suit many 
legislators, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. Many do not believe that a private 
owner should be deprived of his property 
even temporarily, though the seizure, by 
ending a strike, benefit the country as a 
whole. 

There are seizure proposals in Congress, 
however, that should be strengthened by 
the Court’s decision. One would let Con- 
gress, rather than the President, deter- 
mine when an industry or plant should be 
taken over. Others restrict use of seizure 
to national emergencies declared by the 
President. If Congress does turn to this 
method of preventing strikes, use of the 
seizure power would be limited to a few 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 
. . - Congress was given a weapon 


vital industries where strikes can paralyze 
the entire nation. 

In coal itself, effects of the decision 
are immediate and definite. 

The Krug-Lewis contract, under which 
the mines now are being operated, is ex- 
tended until the Government relinquishes 
control of the mines. This is not expected 
to come before June 30, expiration date 
of the War Labor Disputes Act, under 
which the Government seized the mines. 

Resumption of negotiations for a new 
contract is possible, but not probable, for 
the immediate future. Mr. Lewis has in- 
sisted upon negotiating with representa- 
tives of all soft-coal mines on an industry- 
wide basis, but this is opposed by some 
Southern operators. Northern mineowners 
have indicated a willingness to meet with 
Mr. Lewis, once the Court had ruled. 
Now, however, the Southern operators, 
who have opposed meeting with Mr. 


Lewis pending action by’ Congress on 
labor legislation, may find their hand 
strengthened by the Court decision. 

The Southern operators who are hold- 
ing out are hopeful that Congress may 
outlaw industry-wide bargaining, in which 
case they do not want to be tied to a new 
contract, for fear that contracts already 
negotiated might be exempted from the 
ban on industry-wide agreements. 

A $10,000 fine assessed against Mr. 
Lewis by a lower court must be paid, 
under the Supreme Court’s decision. The 
latter Court held that Mr. Lewis should 
pay the fine because of his “studied and 
deliberate noncompliance” with the court’s 
injunction. 

The union itself is fined $700,000, a 
sizable reduction from the lower court’s 
fine of $3,500,000. 

On the basic issue of whether the 
Norris-La Guardia (anti-injunction) Act 
applied to strikes against the Government, 
the Court divided 5 to 4. The alignment 
was unusual. Justices Black and Douglas, 
of the Court’s liberal wing, joined the more 
conservative Justices Vinson, Burton and 
Reed in holding that it did not. Justices 
Jackson and Frankfurter, who usually vote 
with the conservative group, joined Jus- 
tices Murphy and Rutledge, of the liberal 
wing, in dissenting. 

On the contempt issue, the vote was 
7 to 2 to uphold the conviction of Mr. 
Lewis and the union. Justices Murphy and 
Rutledge were the dissenters. 

The Court’s language in condemning 
the strike, called in defiance of the lower- 
court injunction, may have some influence 
on Congress when it begins debating pro- 
posals to outlaw industry-wide strikes. 

In defending the size of the fine imposed 
on the union, Chief Justice Vinson, speak- 
ing for the majority, expressed the view 
“that the course taken by the union carried 
with it such a serious threat to orderly 
constitutional government, and to the 
economic and social welfare of the nation, 
that a fine of substantial size is required 
in order to emphasize the gravity of the 
offense of which the union was found 
guilty.” 

“The defendant Lewis, it is true,” the 
opinion continued, “was the aggressive 
leader in the studied and deliberate non- 
compliance with the order of the district 
court; but as the record shows, he stated 
in open court prior to imposition of the 
fines that the ‘representatives of the 
United Mine Workers determined that 
the so-called Krug-Lewis agreement was 
breached,’ and that it was the union’s 
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‘representatives’ who ‘notified the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that the contract was 
terminated as of November 20.’ And cer- 
tainly it was the members of the defendant 
union executed the nation-wide 
strike.” 

The opinion added that, while some 
persons may excuse the miners’ conduct 
on the grounds that they were being loyal 
followers of Mr. Lewis, the majority felt 
that it could “not ignore the effect of 
their action upon the rights of other citi- 
zens, or the effect of their action upon 
our system of Government.” 

Failure of Mr. Lewis to comply with 
the district court’s temporary restraining 
order, the opinion said, “showed a total 
lack of respect for the judicial process.” 
It held further that, even if Mr. Lewis 
thought the lower-court had no right to 
issue such a restraining order under the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, Mr. Lewis should 
have complied with the order until a 
higher court had determined whether the 
order was valid. 

Justice Frankfurter, in a separate con- 
curring opinion, held that the lower- 
court had a right to punish Mr. Lewis 
and the union for disobeying the restrain- 


who 


ing order. 

A contention that the $700,000 fine 
against the union was excessive was ex- 
pressed by a separate concurring opinion 
of Justices Black and Douglas. They 
agreed with the Chief Justice on other 
points. 

Despite this division, however, the Su- 
preme Court upheld the lower-court im- 
position of a fine and put it up to Congress 
to decide if other labor leaders should be 
subjected to similar fines in the future for 
strikes against the public welfare. 
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STEELWORKERS’ MURRAY 
Little progress is expected... 
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SLOWER ACTION 
ON CONTRACTS 


Wage negotiations are moving at a 
snail’s pace in the big industries where 
strikes occurred a year ago. Both employ- 
ers and unions are content to mark time 
until a new contract is signed in steel, in 
hopes that it can be used as a model for 
their own contracts. 

The steel industry, on the other hand, 
is delaying a decision until Congress acts 
on legislation to outlaw claims for portal- 
to-portal pay. Steel has a vital stake in the 
portal legislation, since it has been sued 
for large sums of back-pay for travel time. 

The result is a virtual stalemate in nego- 
tiations in the automobile and electrical 
manufacturing industries, where unions are 
demanding substantial increases over the 
raises granted them last year. And the 
country remains free of big strikes, with no 
immediate prospects of any. 

In some other industries outside the 
metal-using fields, however, wage adjust- 
ments have been negotiated in recent 
weeks. Examples include meat packing, 
clothing, textiles, flat glass and a segment 
of the oil industry. In some of these, strikes 
have been threatened, but in the end, settle- 
ments in all cases have been worked out 
peacefully. 

The bargaining situation in impor- 
tant industries, outside of coal, where con- 
tracts are expiring, shapes up as follows: 

Steel. Negotiations now under way be- 
tween the U.S. Steel Corp. and the CIO 
United Steelworkers hold the key to the 
type of settlement that will be reached 
throughout this industry. Discussions are 
centering around nonwage issues, and 
these are proceeding slowly. Union de- 
mands for a union shop, to replace 
the present maintenance-of-membership 
agreement, are being met by company 
insistence that no union-security clause be 
included in the contract. A compromise 
is expected, however, when negotiations 
reach a climax, probably late in April. 

Wage issues, by agreement, were side- 
tracked in the Big Steel negotiations until 
confusion over the portal-to-portal pay 
claims should be removed. Enactment of 
a law to eliminate such claims will pave 
the way for discussions on union demands 
for a “substantial” pay increase, for a 
guaranteed annual wage, a_health-insur- 
ance plan and other economic issues. 

Other steel companies currently are ne- 
gotiating with the CIO Steelworkers, but 
little progress is expected until Big Steel’s 
President Benjamin F. Fairless and the 
Steelworkers’ President Philip Murray 
come to agreement. 

Autos. The auto industry appears con- 
tent to wait for steel. The Chrysler Corp. 
and CIO’s United Auto Workers twice have 
extended their contract since it expired in 
January, and they are expected to extend 
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it again into April or May if steel has not 
settled by then. UAW plans to file wage 
demands with General Motors Corp. next 
week, but a strike is prohibited by the 
contract until after May 31. The UAW con- 
tract with Ford Motor Co. expires May 30, 

Electrical equipment. The CIO Elec- 
trical Workers Union is making no secret 
of its intention to try to wait for a wage 
pattern in steel before completing contracts 
that now are being negotiated. 

Rubber. Wage talks between CIO Rub- 
ber Werkers and the industry’s Big Four 
have been resumed, removing any threat 
of an immediate strike. The union is de- 
manding a raise of 26 cents an hour. Man- 
agement had sought to delay further talks 
for 90 days. 

Telephones. A strike threat continues 
to hang over the telephone industry, but 
a major walkout is not likely when a show- 
down comes late this month. A Maryland 
telephone union has withdrawn a notice of 
intention to strike and has extended its 
contract until July 1. This unit, however, 
is not part of the independent National 
Federation of Telephone Workers, which 
is threatening a national strike next month. 

Telegraph. AFL unions are threatening 
a nation-wide strike against Western Union 
Telegraph Co. next month unless wage 
negotiations show more progress than they 
have so far. 

Strike threats are being made by vari- 
ous other unions, but few of these are being 
taken seriously by Government labor off- 
cials. The number of strike notices filed by 


‘unions with the Labor Department is in- 


creasing. It is believed, however, that most 
of these are being filed as a threat to win 
concessions from employers. During the 
first two months of this year, 947 such 
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STEELMAKER FAIRLESS 
- - - until Big Steel is in agreement 
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Santa Fe 


\“Stand-by Service” for Air Transport 












Santa Fe, one of America’s great transportation sys- 
tems, is offering to expand the scope of its public 
service by establishing an air operation to carry mail 
and freight in Santa Fe territory. Applications for 
that purpose have been filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 





As far back as 1928 Santa Fe recognized the impor- 
tance of air speed as a vital factor in our national 
transportation system and participated in the coun- 
try’s first “air-rail” service. 

Since then, Santa Fe has done much in furthering 
the interests of America’s air transport system. 


“Ground Facilities’ —Ready and Willing 

Fortunately, Santa Fe’s long leadership in serving 
the vast West and Southwest provides the right loca- 
tions and a physically up-to-date and “going” plant 
on which to build, quickly and efficiently, a com- 
plete “stand-by service” for air transport. 


Important Santa Fe Advantages 
Santa Fe provides such advantages as the greatest 
fleet of diesel power in railroading, giant diesel 
trucks and trailers readily available at strategic 
points, America’s largest private communications 
system, ample station and warehouse facilities with 
modern handling devices all along the line. 





In addition, 70,000 Santa Fe people have the 
oct real “know-how” of getting freight from its origin 
Bis «eee ee: eer oe : to its destination, faster, more carefully, more safely. 

















That’s why we say, in co-operation with air trans- 
port, too .. . Santa Fe—that’s the system. 











SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 
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notices were filed, an increase of 24 per cent 
over the corresponding period in 1946. Rec- 
ords of the U.S. Conciliation Service show 
that conciliators were assigned to 250 
strikes in the first eight weeks of this 
year, compared with 363 strike assignments 
in a like period last year. The contrast is 
even greater in number of men on strike, 
with a total of 65,000 strikers involved 
this year against over 1,500,000 last year. 
The present increase in strike notices is 
viewed chiefly as an indication that a large 
number of wage negotiations are due to 
reach a climax in the next month or two. 

Wage settlements negotiated recently 
in several industries do not provide a gen- 
eral pattern for the rest of the nation, but 
they do show a desire on the part of unions 
to settle without strikes. Some of these 
settlements follow: 

Clothing. A strike of 80,000 AFL dress- 
makers was averted last week by an agree- 
ment calling for wage increases of 8 per 
cent for pieceworkers and $3 to $6 a week 
for weekly workers. The industry also 
agreed to pay 1 per cent of its pay rolls 
into a retirement fund for employes. The 
AFL Ladies’ Garment Workers Union had 
demanded a 2 per cent pay-roll levy for 
this fund, and pay increases of 20 per 
cent. CIO Clothing Workers earlier re- 
ceived increases averaging 1244 cents an 
hour in the men’s clothing industry. 

Chemicals and plastics. Pay increases 
of 7 to 18 cents an hour were granted in 
16 contracts negotiated in chemical and 
plastic plants during February. Most of 
the agreements were negotiated by the 
AFL United Mine Workers’ miscellaneous 
unit, District 50. 

Textiles. CIO and AFL unions have 
won 15-cent raises in woolen and worsted 
mills in recent weeks. The CIO Textile 














PRESSURE COOKER i 


Workers won 10-cent increases in North- 
ern and Southern cotton-textile mills. 

Oil. A raise of 10 cents an hour in 
basic rates plus a temporary cost-of-living 
bonus of 10 cents an hour was granted to 
the CIO Oil Workers by several California 
refineries. Settlements have been reached 
with other oil firms, but there is a possi- 
bility of strikes in some companies that 
have not completed negotiations. 

Glass. CIO Glass Workers received a 
3-cents-an-hour raise from two glass firms, 
but the union may reopen the wage issue 
after a steel wage pattern is fixed. 

Meat packing. General increases of 74 
cents an hour, plus other raises to eliminate 
geographical differentials, were won earlier 


by CIO Packinghouse Workers. 
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NLRB CHAIRMAN HERZOG BEFORE CONGRESS 
. .. concessions helped spotlight the trend 


A survey of 138 wage agreements nego. 
tiated during February shows that 81 of 
the raises ranged from 10 to 15 cents ap 
hour. Forty-seven industries are repre. 
sented by one or more company contracts 
covered by the survey. The smallest in. 
crease was 21% cents an hour, in a shoe 
plant in Arkansas, but this raise brought a 
total of 21 cents in increases in 10 months 
for these employes. The AFL Machinists 
received the largest raises reported, 95 
cents an hour, in two agreements. Most of 
the contracts were cleared without strikes, 

Congress is credited with influencing 
this trend against strikes. Many union 
leaders are reluctant to bring their wage 
negotiations to a crisis stage for fear of 
prompting stronger restrictive labor legis. 
lation in Congress. It now seems doubtful, 
however, that they can prolong negotia- 
tions in some industries until Congress has 
disposed of the labor issue. 





BACKING FOR CHANGE 
IN THE WAGNER ACT 


Support for changes in the Wagner Act 
now is coming from NLRB itself. This 
Board, charged with administering the 
Act, is reversing its past opposition to 
opening the law up to amendments. 

Concessions to change now being made 
are not of major importance, but they 
mark a continuance of the significant trend 
toward giving employers more rights un- 
der the law. 

Changes now being supported go be. 
yond recent Board decisions that have 
restricted somewhat the power of unions, 
(For details of these rulings see page 54.) 
The proposed changes, backed by the 
full Board, have just been submitted to 
Congress by NLRB Chairman Paul M 
Herzog. The Board now urges Congress to: 

Outlaw jurisdictional strikes aimed at 
forcing an employer to disregard NLRB’ 
grant of bargaining rights to a rival union. 
It is suggested that Congress empower 
NLRB to go into court to enjoin this typ: 
of walkout. Action would be limited to 
cases where NLRB has found through 
employe elections that the workers in- 
volved want to be represented by a cer- 
tain union. Another union then would be 
barred from striking in an attempt to 
force a contract from the employer. 

Prohibit secondary boycotts that seek 
the same objective of winning a contract 
despite certification by NLRB of a rival 
organization. This proposal again is limited 
in scope and probably will not satisfy 
many members of Congress who want to 
outlaw other types of secondary boycotts, 
such as refusal of a union to install equip- 
ment because it was not manufactured by 
members of the same union. 

Those are the Board’s specific recom- 
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This iron cord is hot. 


The LADY should have disconnected the iron cord no 
matter how good it is. But this much is certain: She would 
be risking a fire.. if it weren’t for asbestos in the cord. 
The asbestos is put inside the cord with the help of an- 
other substance— rayon. 

You see, rayon fibers help “pick up” all lengths of as- 
bestos fibers—including the very short ones which for- 
merly were wasted or caused trouble in the textile ma- 
chines. The result: a stronger asbestos-rayon rov ing, 
which simplifies cord making, and cuts pr oduction costs. 


This is just one of the many uses research has found 
for rayon. Engineers of American Viscose, the nation’s 











. - but not bothered! 


largest producer of rayon, are constantly working... 
often with engineers of other industries...to make rayon 
do things better. 

Today rayon is blended with asbestos not only in iron 
cords but also in fire-resistant clothes, insulating blankets, 
curtains, brake linings. And yet it is the substance of such 
widely different things as dainty rayon lingerie and tough 
rayon tire cords... 

Because rayon is man-made, it can be engineered to fit 
endless needs. Through continuing research, its qualities 
improve and its applications multiply ...to make both 
old and new things better for all of us. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Charlotte; Cleveland; Philadelphia; Providence; Washington; Wilmington 




















NATURE 


HAS 


Sharper 


TEETH 


A manufacturer of metal equipment 
in the Midwest was desperate. Rust 
and corrosion, like a horde of rats, 
were gnawing away at a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of hand 
tools in his machine shop. 


When one of our lubrication engi- 
neers was consulted, he informed 
the company that the Cities Service 
research laboratories had recently 
perfected, after years of develop- 
ment, a remarkably effective rust 
preventive (called Anti-Corrode). It 
was given exhaustive tests at once 
and the chemists soon reported rust 
and corrosion were stopped dead. 
From that point on, everything 
down to and including pliers and 
screw drivers, was coated with Anti- 
Corrode. 


Try Anti-Corrode yourself. Mail the 
coupon today. 


Cities Service 
means 
Great Service 
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SERVICE 





CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 
SIXTY WALL TOWER 
ROOM 35, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 

I would like a free demonstration 
of your rust-preventive and rust- 
removal products, at no obligati 








TITLE 








ADDRESS. 





STATE 


(This offer available only in Cities Service 
marketing territories East of the Rockies.) 
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mendations for changes in the law, but 
closed-shop contracts also come in for 
Board attention. NLRB suggests that 
Congress may want to stop a union from 
demanding that an employer fire an em- 
ploye under a closed-shop contract because 
the employe has joined a rival union. The 
Board suggests that employes should be 
permitted to change union- affiliation just 
before a contract with management is due 
to expire. In such cases, NLRB will allow 
a new employe election to determine if a 
majority wishes to change bargaining rep- 
resentatives. 

On other subjects, Mr. Herzog’s posi- 
tion is as follows: 

Free speech for employers, he con- 
tends, already is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution and protected by recent NLRB 
decisions. He recognizes that Congress 
may want to place a specific assurance of 
free speech in the Wagner Act, but he 
thinks an amendment might unintention- 
ally encourage “new and subtle forms of 
coercion” of employes. 

Union bargaining. NLRB recently 
implied that unions have a duty to bar- 
gain, but Mr. Herzog admits that there 
now is no afhrmative requirement in the 
law to this effect. It is up to Congress to 
determine whether an amendment is need- 
ed to compel unions to bargain in good 
faith, just as management now is required 
to do by the Act. 

Employer petitions for bargaining 
elections may also require a change in the 
law, the Chairman concedes, but he ad- 
vises against giving management an un- 
limited right to demand an election among 
employes at any time. NLRB thinks it 
should be given discretion to dismiss such 
requests where no reasonable doubt exists 
as to the majority status of a union that 
already holds a contract in a plant. 

These concessions to congressional 
moves for amending the Wagner Act over- 
shadow objections raised by NLRB to 
many other proposals for restricting unions 
that the Board feels go too far. Chairman 
Herzog and his colleagues contend that 
many of these proposals may bring more 
industrial unrest if enacted into law. 





How a Strike Was Ended 

A company that broke a strike and with- 
drew bargaining rights from a union that 
had held a contract in the plant for several 
years has been upheld by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The NLRB found that the United Weld- 
ing Co. did not violate the Wagner Act by 
its actions, because a contract with the 
CIO Steelworkers had expired at the start 
of the strike last year and because a ma- 
jority of the employes involved had peti- 
tioned the company to withdraw the bar- 
gaining recognition of the Steelworkers. 
The petition said the employes no longer 


| 


wanted to be represented by the (jj 
union and wished to return to work, Th 
plant was reopened with a company prop, 
ise to pay a 10-cent-an-hour wage increay 

NLRB, in previous decisions, had oh, 
jected to a company’s making its own & 
cisions on conflicting bargaining clain, 
without resorting to NLRB procedure. 
> Portal-claim dismissal. A jury yp 
Federal Court in Philadelphia has. dis. 
missed a claim for portal-to-portal pa 
filed by 95 factory guards, at a time whe 
Congress is moving toward outlawing su¢ 
suits. The guards had asked payment for 3 
minutes a day they said they were pf 
quired to spend in changing clothes ani 
waiting to punch a time clock. The en. 
ployer, the Electric Storage Battery (), 
denied that employes were required { 
come to work 30 minutes early. 


> Prohibiting boycotts. A union is hej 
by an Illinois appellate court to have m 
right to boycott a self-employer who hires 
no employes. An injunction was issued las 
week by the court, at Ottawa, IIl., to re. 
strain the AFL Teamsters Union from ip. 
terfering with deliveries of supplies to two 
gasoline dealers. The court stated the 
union was seeking to force the station own. 
ers to join the union in order to destroy 
fair competition. Damages are to be pail 
by the union. 

> Unemployment pay. Employes in on 
plant of a company sometimes are not et- 





titled to collect unemployment compens. 
tion when they are thrown out of work 
because of a strike in another plant of the 
same company, when the plants are in 
different States. This is made clear bya 
Maryland court, which holds that em. 
ployes of a Baltimore plant are not en 
titled to draw unemployment pay. They 


were made idle when their plant close f 


because supplies were cut off by a strike 
in a Utah plant. The court decided that 
the two plants, owned by the same con- 
pany, are the same “establishment” withir 
the meaning of the Maryland unemploy- 
ment compensation law. The law denie 
unemployment benefits to workers thrown 
out of work by a labor dispute in the estab- 
lishment at which they last were employed 
The court found that the employes at Bal- 
timore belong to the same _ internationa 


union that called the strike in Utah, and 


had voted approval of the strike call. 


> Jurisdictional dispute. An employ) 


election will be ordered by the Nationa 
Labor Relations Board when it 


sees lit 


hope of a quick settlement of a jurisdic F 





tional dispute of two AFL unions through f 
machinery set up by the AFL to hande§ 
such issues. This is made clear by NLRB 


in ordering an election among employs 
of a maker of prefabricated houses. Tw 
AFL unions, the Carpenters and thie United 
Mine Workers’ construction division, laid 
claim to jurisdiction over the plant. 
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She PREFERRED Audience  _« 
In Chicago for Advertisers TES, 4 
"yp 
eached Through the SELECTIVE 
Mass Circulation of the 


Chieago Daily News 


7 y P oS ne Most IMPORTANT Million 
Buyers for What You Have 
to Sell 





Everybody wants to buy. But— 


Some people are able to buy a greater 
quantity of things than other people. Some 
people are able to buy a greater variety of 
things than other people. 


Every business man wants to sell, But— 





The business man can’t sell anybody 
beyond the individual’s financial ability to 
buy. And that’s where SELECTED mass cir- 


culation comes in. 


The Chicago Daily News is Chicago’s 
SELECTED mass circulation newspaper. It is 
Chicago’s HOME newspaper with more than a 
million readers. These readers are the most 
IMPORTANT buyers in this great Midwest 
trade center. A brief study of the INCOME 
PANEL on the left will tell you why. 


Chicago Daily News families are always 
buying—buying—buying! No advertiser can 
expect MAXIMUM returns from the Chicago 
market without using the Chicago Daily News. 
It’s SELECTED mass circulation that does it, 
bringing your selling message to the most 
IMPORTANT million buyers in the important 


Chicago area! 
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Employers are being given new rights 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 
Changes are being made in the Board’s 
attitude on issues that affect employers, 
and policies of long standing are being 
reversed. These changes are being inter- 
preted by some as moves to forestall 
amendments to the Wagner Act. 

Employers are finding that they have 
more rights to fire strikers, and to break 
strikes, under certain conditions, than the 
Board previously permitted. They also are 
finding that they are not always respon- 
sible for failure to bargain with unions if 
the unions will not bargain in good faith. 
Free speech by employers on union mat- 
ters is given more leeway. And some 
changes are made on when collective- 
bargaining elections must be held. 

Many restrictions still remain, however, 
for employers under the Wagner Act. And 
confusion is caused by the shifting policy 
of NLRB. This confusion will not be re- 
solved altogether until NLRB or the 
courts, or possibly Congress, clarifies fur- 
ther just what an employer, and a union, 
can and cannot do under the labor rela- 
tions law. 


Can strikers be fired? 

Yes, under certain conditions. In recent 
decisions, NLRB had widened the grounds 
on which strikers can be discharged and 
replaced, under the Wagner Act. An un- 
derlying principle is: NLRB not 
require employers to reinstate workers who 
go on an “economic” strike, where disputes 
are over wages, working conditions and 
such, with no unfair labor practice on the 
part of employers. On the other hand, re- 
instatement can be required if a strike was 
caused by an employer’s unfair labor prac- 
tice or interference with the rights of the 
workers to organize. In such cases, strikers 
are considered still to be employes. 


does 


Can strikers be discharged in jurisdic- 
tional disputes? 

Somtimes they can. For the first time in 
its 12-year history, NLRB has just laid 
down a clear-cut rule that an employer 
can discharge and replace workers who 
go out on strike in an attempt to force 
the employer to violate an NLRB order 
certifying another bargaining 
agent. This ruling is aimed at jurisdictional 
strikes. Such strikers forfeit their protec- 
tion under the law. In this case, the Board 
called back and reversed a decision of 
several months ago which held that these 
strikers entitled to reinstatement 
without back pay. 


union 


as 


were 


This new ruling gives employers rights, 
not previously recognized, for dealing with 
strikes when one union goes over the head 
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Weve Been Askeel: 
ABOUT NEW RIGHTS GRANTED TO EMPLOYERS | 


of NLRB and challenges the authority of 
another union in a plant. During the war, 
the Board held that workers lost their 
Wagner Act protection, and could be fired, 
if they struck to force their employer to 
violate the Economic Stabilization Act. 
Now, this principle is extended, and em- 
ployers can replace jurisdictional strikers 
trying to overthrow NLRB certification 
of a union. 


Can an employer fire strikers for vio- 

lating a no-strike agreement? 
In many cases, he can. NLRB in a new 
ruling has spelled out when an employer 
can refuse to reinstate strikers who do 
not live up to no-strike provisions of an 
agreement. This right of reprisal by em- 
ployers for breach of contracts by strikers 
was first given recognition by NLRB last 
year. It now is strengthened by the new 
decision. Many employers consider that 
they have been given a better defense 
against such strikes, and an_ effective 
means of combating walkouts when a no- 
strike pledge has been violated. Eight 
years ago, the Supreme Court held that 
the Wagner Act did not prohibit employers 
from discharging employes for repudiating 
agreements. But, in subsequent rulings, 
NLRB placed responsibility on employers, 
rather than workers, for walkouts in viola- 
tion of no-strike contracts. 


Can violators of a no-strike contract 
always be fired? 

Not always. The Board places great em- 
phasis on conditions under which em- 
ployers can replace such strikers. First of 
all, the strike must not have been caused 
by unfair labor practices on the part of 
an employer. The strike must involve 
violation of a valid no-strike contract, 
which has not been broken by the em- 
ployer. And the discharges must not be 
merely for union membership. 


Can an employer drop the leaders, 

but take back other strikers? 
Yes, if NLRB agrees that the leaders do 
not have to be taken back. The agency 
says who does not have to be reinstated, 
but not who can be re-employed. In its 
recent no-strike dismissal ruling, NLRB 
approved the action of the company in 
singling out one leader for discharge, with 
a penalty layoff for 14 others when they 
applied for reinstatement. 


Suppose a union refuses to bargain? 
Here another brand-new doctrine of 
NLRB. The Board now says, in effect, 
that a union must bargain in good faith 
before it can sustain charges that an em- 
ployer failed to meet the good-faith bar- 
gaining requirement of the Wagner Act. 


Is 










In other words, failure of the union 
bargain makes it impossible to teg 
whether the employer has failed to bap 
gain. NLRB heretofore had discounte 
the contentions of employers that it y 
the unions, and not themselves, who dig 
not show good faith in bargaining. 












Many employers consider that this ruliy 
of the Board has opened a whole new eg 
of collective bargaining, with greater rm 
sponsibility being placed upon unions 
Some of the proposals for amendment of 
the Wagner Act being considered by Cop 
gress call for equal bargaining responsibj 
ity on unions. NLRB now points out, how 
ever, that refusal of a union to bargain a 
one time does not relieve an employer of 
his duty to bargain at a later date. f 














What about free speech for em 
ployers? 

The freedom-of-speech rights of employer 
have been expanded somewhat. Recent rub 
ings by the Board have permitted anti 
union letters, circulars and statements that 
a few years ago undoubtedly would haye 
been considered by NLRB as unfair labor 
practices and interference with the organ 
izing rights of workers. NLRB emphasizes, 
however, that these statements by em 
ployers must be viewed against the back 
ground of previous union dealings and 
labor relations. In this light, it is deter 
mined whether the statements involve 
ercion, threats or refusal to bargain, 




















This is a move toward equalization of 
freedom-of-speech rights of employers and 
unions. Sometimes, NLRB elt- 
ployers to make remarks that are hostile 
toward unions, so long as coercion and bad 
relations are absent. This is a long way 
from the early view of the Board that 
employers should more or less keep on the 






allows 


side lines and remain neutral, while unions I 
could conduct campaigns. In one of its ‘ 
latest decisions, NLRB upheld the right h 
of an employer to send “accurate and ur b 


’ 


coercive” letters to his employes telling 


of the progress of bargaining negotiations ; 
What change is made in election Ct 
rules? t 
NLRB is now turning toward a two-yea! 
rule for elections and contracts. Previously, hi 
the Board often has allowed competi cl 
unions to get new elections after contracts C 
had run only one-year. In a recent dee E: 
sion, NLRB ruled that a collective-bar de 
gaining contract of two years’ duratio) m 
should not be disturbed even though # va 
new election is requested by a rival union T 
This rule is aimed at giving both employ: fre 
ers and unions more stable relations unde ws 


collective-bargaining contracts. 
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One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities, | 


rHATS DYNAMITE [ 


POWERFUL STUFF? Certainly! But dyna- 
mite is a docile and obedient servant in the 
hands of skilled explosives engineers. Its 
blasting force can be controlled so accu- 
rately that it not only tears huge sections 
of rock from its bed, but breaks it into 
convenient sizes and simultaneously con- 
trols the direction of the fall. 

The remarkable precision of this work 
has been made possible by the use of spe- 
cial Split-Second-Delay Electric Blasting 
Caps now being produced by Cyanamid’s 
Explosives Department. These caps are so 
designed that successive series of charges 
may be fired at precisely controlled inter- 
vals... timed to the thousandth of a second! 
Thus, just at the instant the rock burden 
from the first explosion starts moving out- 
ward from the face of the bed, a second 


MOLDING 


series of charges is detonated, then a third 
..and so on. The result is a twisting, tear- 
ing, grinding action that breaks the rock 
into sizes suitable for easy handling by 
power shovels, trucks and conveyors. This 
controlled breakage reduces the 
necessity of expensive secondary 
blasting and helps to improve 
quarrying efficiency. 

As a leader in the field, Cyana- 
mid’s Explosives Department is 
continually developing new con- 
trols and new ways to use dyna- 
mite...a giant-in-a-capsule that 
unlocks mineral treasures from the 
earth... breaks ground for great 
construction projects . . . pushes 
tunnels through mountains and 
under rivers... clears land for 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


agriculture ...and performs a hundred 
and one other heavy tasks. This work in 
the explosives field is only one of the many 
ways in which Cyanamid meets the nee 
of modern industries. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. 


CHEMISTRY 
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Available in 134° and 158” 
wheelbases, and in 114- and 
2-ton nominal ratings, the 
popular Ford heavy duty 
chassis is shown with stand- 
ard Ford 12-foot Platform 


Stake body, 158" wheelbase. 


> ONLY FORD GIVES YOU ALL THESE 
¥¢ LONG-LIFE TRUCK FEATURES: Your 

choice of two great engines, the V-8 or the 
Six—semi-centrifugal clutch that needs no main- 
tenance lubrication—rear axle design that takes all 
weight-load off the shafts (?4-floating in half ton 
units, full-floating in all others)—heavy channel 
section frames, doubled between springs in heavy 
duty models—big, easy-action brakes, with heavy, 
cast drum surfaces, non-warping and score-resistant 


MORE FORD TRUCKS 
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“FORD TRUCKS 
LAST LONGER! 


| ONE big reason— 
FORD STEERING STANDS UP! 


Ford worm-and-roller steering gear reduces rubbing friction to a 
minimum. Rolling contact is employed to reduce friction at five 
vital points. This spares muscle and saves wear. The worm 
gear (1) is straddle-mounted on two large, opposed, tapered 
roller bearings (2 and 3). The worm acts upon an easy-turning 
roller instead of a common sliding cam or split-nut, and this roller 
is mounted on two needle-type roller bearings (4 and 5). Bearings 
of both the worm and the sector shafts may be adjusted, thus 
promoting long life and proper action with less replacing of parts. 
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—extra-thick sheet metal in cabs, cowls, skirts and 
fenders—all told, more than fifty such examples of 
Ford endurance-engineering. 

That’s why FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 

. why, as the national truck count for 1946 just 
released shows, more than half of all Ford Trucks in 
use are at least 9 years old .. . why there are more 
Ford Trucks in service now than ever before in 
history. More than 100 body-chassis combinations 
to choose from. Ask your Ford Dealer. 


IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MA! E 
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BANK CREDIT: PLAN FOR CONTROL 


Proposals Aimed to Discourage Expansion of Deposits and Money 


Reserve Board’s formula 
for increasing interest 
on short-term U.S. debt 


A plan to permit a limited rise in the 
interest rate the Government pays on 
short-term securities is under study by the 
Federal Reserve Board. Officials admit 
that such a rise may become necessary 
afew months from now to prevent further 
expansion of money and of bank credit. 

The rate increase, if it comes, will be 
within narrow limits, and will not mean 
that the Government is abandoning its 
cheap-money policy. Short-term securities 
alone will be affected. The Government is 
not likely to change the rates it pays on 
longer-term obligations. 

At the moment, the Federal Reserve 
Board advocates an increase only in the 
rate on 90-day Treasury bills, now three 
eighths of 1 per cent. Later, if bank credit 
threatens to get out of hand, the Board 
is likely to propose an increase in the rate 
on Treasury certificates, now seven eighths 
of 1 per cent, as a means of discouraging 
commercial banks from selling certificates 
to Federal Reserve Banks. Such sales have 
an inflationary effect, because they tend 
to expand hank deposits and credit. 

These ideas of the Federal Reserve Board 
may run into trouble at the U.S. Treasury. 
So far, Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
has resisted any rate changes that would 
have the effect of increasing the cost of 
carrying the public debt. However, the 
Federal Reserve Board has an influential 
voice in interest policies, because the Treas- 
ury depends upon Federal Reserve Banks 
to support rates by standing ready to buy 
Government securities that are offered for 
sale. 

The plan, as it now is being studied 
by the Federal Reserve Board, is this: 

Treasury bill rates would be allowed to 
rise to a point where they would be salable 
in the market. At present rates, there is 
almost no demand for them, so that Federal 
Reserve Banks hold $15,000,000,000 of the 
$17,000,000,000 outstanding in these secur- 
ities, 

Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, is urging the Treasury 
to increase the bill rate enough to get some 
of them out of the Reserve Banks. He holds 
that the present rate is wholly artificial, 
and that the yield on bills is out of line 
with that on other Government securities. 

Certificate rates, under the Federal 
Reserve Board’s plan, would be increased 
only if commercial banks should start ex- 
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panding their credit base again by selling 
certificates to the Federal Reserve System. 

This practice has been halted tempo- 
rarily by the debt-retirement program 
that has been going on since last March. 
Most of the securities the Government 
has redeemed have been taken out of the 
banking system, so that bank reserves have 
been strained to some extent. But the 
Treasury’s surplus cash is running low 
now, and the retirement program cannot 
go on at the present pace much longer. 
Then banks may start using their Govern- 
ment-security holdings again as the basis 
for a credit expansion. 

That process can work like this: A 
commercial bank sells $10,000 in Treas- 
ury certificates to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, which is committed to buy them at 
par. The bank then can use the $10,000 
it gets for the certificates as a reserve that 
can become the basis for about $60,000 
in loans to customers. Or the bank can use 
the money it gets from certificates to buy 
longer-term, higher-yielding Government 
bonds. When bank demand for bonds in- 


creases, bond prices go up. That is what 
happened a year ago when the market price 
of Victory loan 2% per cent bonds 
reached 106. 

The real problem, then, is the $30,000,- 
000,000 of outstanding Treasury certifi- 
cates, most of them held by the banking 
system. 

What Mr. Eccles wants is some way 
to keep those certificates in the portfolios 
of banks. While they stay there, they will 
not be used as a base for expanding bank 
credit. It is when they are sold to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks that the trouble starts. 

Various ways have been suggested to dis- 
courage this kind of credit expansion. 

Direct control measures proposed by 
the Federal Reserve Board last year are 
Mr. Eccles’s first choice for a method of 
dealing with the problem. The Board sug- 
gested three alternate plans: 

One would authorize the Board to 
increase the reserves required of banks. 
This would reduce lending capacity by 
tying up more bank assets in reserves. 

Another would limit the capacity of 











TRADERS’ HOLIDAY 


The New York Cotton Exchange, world’s biggest cotton-futures market, was 
closed for a day when members of the United Financial Employes (AFL) went 
on strike. The scene around the empty trading pit while the strike was 
in progress is shown in the above illustration. Trading was resumed the 
following day after a settlement in which Exchange workers won various 
benefits in addition to wage increases agreed upon in earlier negotiations. 


—Acme 
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banks to lend money by requiring 

them to keep a “secondary reserve” 

against deposits in the form of short- 
term Treasury securities. 

The third would limit the volume of 
long-term bonds the banks could hold. 
The effect of this plan would be to 
discourage banks from shifting their 
holdings from short-term to long-term 
issues, thereby reducing the induce- 
ment to sell short-terms to Reserve 
Banks. 

Legislation would be necessary before 
the Federal Reserve Board could put any 
of these plans into operation. And Con- 
gress is not likely to enact such legislation. 

A higher certificate rate becomes Mr. 
Eccles’s next alternative. The effect of this 
plan would be to narrow the gap between 
the certificate rate and the long-term rate, 
thereby diminishing the incentive that 
banks now have to sell certificates to the 
Federal Reserve System. 

In testimony before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, Mr. Eccles said 
a rise in short-term rates would be pre- 
ferable to another expansion of credit 
through the banking system. However, he 
asserted that such a rise should be per- 
mitted only in the event a credit expansion 
does develop after the present debt-retire- 
ment program ends. 

New long-term bonds to take some of 
the price pressure off those already out- 
standing were suggested as another alter- 
native. Mr. Eccles said that any such new 
bonds should be nonmarketable, so that 
they would not eventually find their way 
into the banking system. Insurance com- 
panies and banks 
would be important customers for bonds 
of this kind. But Mr. Eccles offered this 
only as an incidental suggestion. The em- 
phasis was on direct credit controls and 
a rise in short-term rates. 

An upward trend in general short- 
term interest rates has been apparent in 
recent months. A possibility now arises 
that the trend may get some support from 
the Government before the end of 1947. 
With a $260,000,000,000 national debt, the 
U.S. Treasury dominates the country’s 
whole interest structure, outside as well 
as inside the Government. 

But the Treasury, already paying 
$5,000,000,000 a year to carry the national 
debt, will oppose any sharp rise in interest 
levels. The cheap-money policy is here to 
stay. 


savings presumably 





Savings Bonds’ Favor 


Most people are holding on to their 
savings bonds. Treasury records show that 
only one dollar out of every four invested 
in wartime and postwar bonds has been 
withdrawn. And an official sampling poll 
discloses that, up to last August, three 
out of every five bondholders still had 
not redeemed a single bond. 
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This record makes it clear that the 
widely predicted rush to cash in war bonds 
has failed to materialize. Nor is such a 
rush to develop later if bondholders stick 
to their plans. According to what they 
told Government poll takers, a majority 
of bondholders intend to keep their bonds 
until maturity. 

Sales and redemptions so far indi- 
cate that savings bonds continue to be a 
popular form of investment for the public. 

All told, the public has bought $65,000,- 
000,000 worth of savings bonds since 1941, 
and has cashed in $17,000,000,000. The 
record on E bonds, the most widely held 
of the three series of savings bonds, shows 
sales of $46,200,000,000 and redemptions 
of $15,600,000,000. 

Bond sales now are picking up sharply, 


———e 





came other necessary major expenditures, 
such as paying debts. Living expenses were 
the third reason. Others included invest. 
ments, vacations and miscellaneous buying, 
Only 5 per cent redeemed bonds to buy 
automobiles and other durable goods. ~ 

Plans for the future indicate again the 
serious attitude that people have toward 
their bonds. Only 12 per cent have definite 
plans to use their bonds before maturity, 
and 70 per cent deny that there is any 
possibility of their cashing in any bonds 
before August, 1947. 

The survey found 42 per cent of bond- 
holders who had made plans for their bond 
money, either before or after maturity, 
They divided up as follows: For children, 
11 per cent; for emergency or unemploy- 
ment, 11 per cent; to buy a house or farm, 





SAVINGS BONDS ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
... three out of every five bondholders weren‘t redeeming 


and redemptions are diminishing. In the 
first two months of 1947, sales of all series 
of savings bonds exceeded redemptions by 
$920,000,000. E bond sales were $296,- 
000,000 greater than redemptions. 

February redemptions of E bonds, at 
$290,000,000, were the lowest since Septem- 
ber, 1944. E bond. redemptions in 1946 
averaged $452,000,000 a month. 

Sampling of bondholders, made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
shows that the typical bondholder regards 
his bonds as his family’s capital fund, to 
be kept until maturity and not to be used 
either for buying durable goods or for 
ordinary living expenses. 

It also discloses that the people who did 
cash in their bonds during the first seven 
months of 1946 sold them sparingly. Only 
6 per cent cashed in all the E bonds they 
owned. 

Reasons for redeeming bonds were 
varied. The No. 1 reason was to meet emer- 
gency expenses, such as medical bills. Next 





9 per cent; for use after retirement or in 
old age, 4 per cent; for consumer expendi- 
tures, 3 per cent; for investments, 1 per 
cent; for other expenses, 3 per cent. 

No buying spree, therefore, is to be 
underwritten by bond redemptions if peo- 
ple stick to the plans they have made for 
their savings bonds. 

This, along with the recent record of 
sales and redemptions of savings bonds, 
indicates that the Treasury has a good 
chance of keeping a sizable portion of the 
public debt in the hands of individual 
buyers in years to come: That is in line 
with the Treasury’s debt-management 
program. When Government securities are 
sold to individuals, money is taken out 
of the spending stream, which reduces the 
money supply in the hands of the public. 
When securities are sold to the banking 
system, money and credit tend to expand. 
That is why the Treasury is pushing sav- 
ings-bond sales and discouraging redemp- 
tions. 
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NO SHORTAGE 


Yes, there’s no shortage of lawsuits. Dockets 
are crowded, these days. Worn-out equipment, 
war-born carelessness, strain and fatigue ... 
these and many other factors increase the possi- 
bility of accident and resultant legal redress. 


That’s why you need, more than ever, complete 











RIM MBE i eS 


EEA 


OF SUITS HERE 


coverage of Liability Insurance. Mill, factory, 
store, home, automobile . . . all need protec- 
tion against lawsuits resulting from accidents. 
Make sure that such claims do not cause you 
crippling losses in time and money. See the 


U.S. F. & G. agent in your community today! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 








UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3}, MD. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 














Only DODGE builds 


Go 


Choose from 5 sizes of pick-up trucks on 4 wheelbases: 
116”, 120”, 133” and 135”. Available in6!4’, 714’ and 9’ bodies. 


Thirteen types and sizes of stake trucks on 8 wheelbases .. . 714’, j HAR Ris 
9’, 12’ and 14’ bodies. Gross weight capacities up to 16,500 Ibs. ‘ i ee 


Lise 


Dump truck units available for maximum 
gross weight loads up to 23,000 Ibs. Cab- 
Over-Engine or conventional cab models. 


Panel trucks: 116” w.b., 7/10” body 
with 148 cu.-ft. capacity and 133” w.b., 
910” body with 192 cu.-ft. capacity. 


175 BASIC $o6-Kaled CHASSIS MODELS 


Tractors in 14 conventional cab models to accommodate 
r : : i stor-trail h to 40,000 Ibs. 
Whenever you buy trucks, it will pay you to remember... “Only SS Gee Se ee Se Ae Oe 
Dodge Builds ‘Job-Rated’ Trucks.” 


From a range of 175 “Job-Rated’’ chassis models, your Dodge dealer 
has the engineering data to select the right truck to fit your job, save 
you money. 


You simply tell your Dodge dealer what loads you haul, and he’ll 
specify the right capacity. Tell him the type and size body you -want, 
and he'll specify the right wheelbase for correct load distribution. S0-kaled 
Tell him your grade and speed requirements, and he’ll specify the 


right rear axle and gear ratio. All other units such as engine, clutch, 
transmission, springs and brakes will be “Job-Rated’”’ for top perform- y P 
ance with your loads over your roads. 


For maximum economy of operation—for long-lasting dependability— B 
get the one truck that best fits your job... the right Dodge He an 
“‘Job-Rated” truck! 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 








irene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 


The outlook still is for few big strikes, for a rather high degree of peace 
in the labor situation during the months that lie just ahead. 

Price rises are complicating things. The rise in food prices especially is 
disturbing at this stage when many contract negotiations are under way. 

Wage increases, however, are going to be given. 

Rise in wages very probably will be larger, owing to the food-price rise, 
than it otherwise would have been, but only moderately so. The bulk of the deals 
now being made are for increases of 10 to 15 cents an hour. Big industries, with 
food prices up, might now settle in the 15-to-20-cent range. 

Strikes, before settlement, seem improbable in most major industries. 











A coal strike is off at least until June 30. John Lewis won't dare to call 
his men out so long as Government is operating the mines. 

Steel negotiations are going very slowly, but a strike isn't expected. 

Automobiles have settlements to come up in May, but the deals there are 
likely to be rather close to the pattern in steel. 

Qil still has some bad situations, but some settlements are being made. 

Rubber, too, is not out of the strike danger area, but textiles are signed 
up and many companies in scattered fields have signed contracts. 

The point still is that union leaders have many reasons for dealing, short 
of a test of actual strength with employers. Most union treasuries are strained 
from last year's strikes. Workers need income to pay for groceries at the pres- 
ent high level of food prices, and even soup kitchens would not be cheap to 
operate. Strikes, too, would cause Congress to pass stronger laws to limit the 
power of labor leaders. Strike notices are rising rapidly. Notice of strike, 
however, iS just a bargaining gesture, not a strike call. 

Men actually on strike in first two months of 1947 were around 65,000, as 
compared with 1,500,000 a year ago. Strikers will increase in numbers in the 
months ahead, but are very unlikely to approach the 1946 totals. 











Labor-law changes are coming despite the low strike totals. 

Employers will gain a few rights, previously denied. 

Unions will lose a few privileges and immunities now enjoyed. 

In general, however, changes in labor laws will’ be mild, not drastic. 





Plant-seizure power may be extended in modified form after June 30. 

>mmodate Workers in a seized plant hereafter clearly will be in Government employ 
ee and a strike will be against the Government, on basis of the Supreme Court's de- 
cision against John L. Lewis. A strike of this kind can be enjoined. 

Portal-pay suits will be outlawed effectively by Congress. 

Wage and hour law, however, probably will be carefully preserved so that 
worker rights will not be reduced substantially, employer rights increased. 

Wagner Act is going to be modified moderately. Efforts of the National 
Labor Relations Board to divert Congress from change in existing law by change in 
NLRB rulings is not likely to succeed. You get this story on page 54. 











The business outlook itself is complicated by the new price rises, by the 
Sharp new rise in prices of food and of many raw materials. 
Food prices spurted because of a deteriorating situation in Europe. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Raw materials, largely metals, are tending to be marked up because of a 
supply-and-demand situation. Military orders for equipment are a factor in this 
situation, as the Army and Navy seek to spend available funds by July l. 

Rises in raw-material prices tend before long to be reflected in prices of 
finished goods. New price rises in things that people buy at retail tend to re- 
strict the amount of goods that can be purchased from available income. 

A declining volume of purchase and consumption of goods can react within a 
relatively few months upon new orders at a time when industry is set to turn out 
unprecedented quantities of goods. If and whén orders fall, prices may come 
under pressure as output declines. 








Price rise at this stage is viewed by Government appraisers as a sign that 
is unfavorable, rather than favorable, in the business outlook. 

Building-contract awards are reflecting obvious consumer resistance. 

Retail-trade volume, physical volume, is tending down in many lines, 4 

Textiles, woolens in particular, are being produced at a rate that must be | 
much above actual consumption at the current level of prices. : 

Consumer durables are pouring out to sell at rather high prices. Auto and 
truck output is at a rate around 5,000,000 a year. © Washing-machine output is 38 
per cent above the prewar high, vacuum cleaners 70 per cent above, radio re- 
ceivers nearly double, electric irons nearly double. Refrigerators now are ap- 
proaching prewar levels of shipment. Sewing machines still are below prewar. 

Men's suits are coming out at a 26,000,000 annual rate, shirts at a rate of 
about 10,500,000 dozen--both well above prewar high levels. 

At some point not far distant, supply readily can spurt past demand at the 
price level that prevails--a level that is tending to rise, not decline. 














Excise tax rates are extended, about unchanged, beyond June 30. 

Travel abroad is freed from the 15 per cent excise. 

Fur-trimmed coats of moderate value are relieved of excise. 

Other excises remain unchanged until Congress acts again to alter them. 
Tax on transport of goods and individuals may be removed later in 1947. 
Taxes on business machines and appliances also may be removed later, but 
isn't so sure. Any change made probably would be effective next January l. 
Excise taxes on luxuries are likely to remain high through 1948. 

















Tax revision generally is bogged down in political argument. 

Tax cut of modest size still seems likely for 1947 individual income. 

Tax cutting on any broad scale, however, is likely to wait for 1948. 

Budgets will be upset if U.S. goes in on a very big scale with plans for 
underwriting world recovery and world stability. Congress probably will take a 
critical attitude toward increased expenditures abroad unless increases are 
spelled out in detail with reasons given insfull. 





Parcel-post rate is likely to be raised moderately by Congress. 

Postal cards probably will be increased from 1 to 2 cents. 

First-class mail rates will remain unchanged, as will air mail. 

Newspapers and magazines will face some increase in postal charges, but 
not the sharp increases now recommended by the Post Office Department. 

Postal deficit is to be reduced, but not eliminated, by rate rises. 











Budget cutting by Congress at this stage involves only paper cuts. 

Funds available for spending by individual departments will be fixed by 
separate acts of Congress later, will not necessarily add up to the budget total 
now in process of being fixed. Budget making is a guess. 

Actual expenditures in the year that begins next July 1 will be set by var- 
ious factors, including events not now predictable. All Congress really is doing 
is setting a paper goal as a basis for tax-policy determination. 
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BLOWOUT WITH ORDINARY RIM WHEELS. Here’s 
what can happen as a tire blows out on a car with 
ordinary rim wheels. Such wheels depend on air 
pressure alone to hold the tire in place. When the 
air lets go, the tire pulls away from the rim . . . is 
likely to twist crosswise (as shown) or to jump 
the wheel entirely. Why take a chance on this? 


Ww 
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BLOWOUT WITH PLYMOUTH SAFETY-RIM WHEELS. 

This is how a blowout looks when you're riding on EE 
Plymouth Safety-Rim Wheels with standard factory- 
equipped tires. The air lets go, but patented retain- 
ing humps are there to hold the tire straight and 
tight on the rim. Thus centrifugal force is able to 
give the effect of a certain amount of air pressure. 
As the car slows down, the tire goes down, and so 
does the danger. 


@ DEFLATED TIRE ON ORDINARY RIM WHEEL. This 
picture clearly shows why the car with ordinary rim 
wheels swerved, jerked on the steering wheel, com- 
pelled its driver to fight it to a stop after the blow- 
out. The tire has come away from the rim and is 
twisted. A sudden puncture or any other loss of air 

pressure could have had the same dangerous effect. 


DEFLATED TIRE ON PLYMOUTH SAFETY-RIM WHEEL. “© 
See how firmly the tire stays on the Safety-Rim | 
Wheel. Thanks to its patented retaining humps, 
Plymouth’s stop was straight, easy and safe. Why do 
without this proved protection when every new 
Plymouth has Safety-Rim Wheels and many other 
safety advantages? Isn’t it common sense to insist 
on Plymouth when you buy your new car? 
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> William Benton, a bustling, imagina- 
tive man of much experience in the adver- 
tising field, has turned his talents to plug- 
ging the U.S. to the world at large. As 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs, he is in charge of and deeply enthusi- 
astic about an enterprise that carries the 
story of America to many peoples in many 
ways. He feels that this country’s new 
venture in world affairs can be facilitated 
by giving other countries a true under- 
standing of American ways and purposes. 
President Truman and Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall heartily agree. 

Mr. Benton’s project has been drama- 
tized recently by the beginning of daily 
broadcasts to Russia, with short-wave 
radio penetrating the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s famous “iron curtain.” The broad- 
casts, much criticized both here and 
abroad, are, however, but a small part of 
the activities of Mr. Benton’s office. These 
include broadcasts in many more lan- 
guages, the distribution of American mov- 
ing pictures, books, magazines, newspaper 
articles and news and exchanges of stu- 
dents and other personnel. 

It all is costing $19,000,000 this year. 
The Budget Bureau, going against the 
trend toward reduced expenditures, has 
approved an increase of $6,000,000 for 
next year, which Mr. Benton now is bat- 
tling through Congress. Meanwhile, criti- 
cisms are many. They range from left- 
wing mutterings about an effort to control 
international avenues of information, to 
right-wing apprehensions about “propa- 
ganda wars” and questions as to what is 
being accomplished. 

The circumstances call for an examina- 
tion of both the program and the man 
who is directing it. 

Russian broadcast. The Russian pro- 
gram is still in an experimental phase. 
Russian listeners welcomed the news that 
the early broadcasts brought, but they 
found little entertainment in American 
folk music of the “Turkey in the Straw” 
variety, and little information in lengthy 
and technical discussions of the American 
Government and scientific subjects. 

Ambassador W. Bedell Smith, in Mos- 
cow, cabled many criticisms and 
gestions. Music, he said, should be kept 
“loud, simple and tuneful,” so the empha- 
sis now is on jazz. When the program 
announced simply that Byron Price, for- 
merly Director of Censorship, had been 
appointed an assistant to Trygve Lie, 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 
Ambassador Smith that the 
announcement should have been made the 
vehicle of an explanation that no U.S. 
censorship now exists and that it is used 
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Mr. Benton‘s Expanding Job of Advertising the U. S. Through Facts 
. . . Why Senator Russell Would Take in the British Isles as States 








—Keystone 


AMERICAN BROADCAST TO RUSSIA 
...Mr. Benton has more than one way of getting through the “iron curtain” 


only in. wartime. As a result, news items 
now are put into their context and made 
pegs on which background stories of U.S. 
life, institutions and customs are hung. 

Otherwise, the effort is to present news 
not published in the Russian press or to 
give information that may have been dis- 
torted by Soviet newspapers and radio. 
Russian views on the international con- 
trol of the atomic bomb have been the 
subject of several news announcements. 

Audience. How big an audience the 
Russian broadcasts have is a question of 
speculation and dispute. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment called in all short-wave receivers 
during the war. Since then, it has released 
them and begun the manufacture of radio 
sets. Russian soldiers are known to have 
brought thousands of radios home from 
Germany. The State Department estimates 
the number of sets capable of receiving the 
broadcasts at 400,000 to 500,000, with the 
number constantly growing. 

Few of these sets, however, are owned 
by or available to the masses. For the most 
part, they are the property of the better- 
paid Russian citizens, factory leaders, bu- 
reaucrats, scientists and intellectuals. 

Although aiming at the widest possible 
audience, Mr. Benton believes success of 
the programs cannot be gauged by the 


number of listeners. An audience of 10,000, 
it is thought, would make them worth while, 
Reception. Reception was poor at first. 
At the State Department, this factor was 
blamed on “sun-spot trouble.” The pro- 
grams, known as the “Voice of America,” 
are broadcast from New York and relayed 
by three transmitters at Munich. Relay 
improvements are in process. 

Magazine. The broadcasts are supple 
mented by a Russian-language magazine 
called “America,” a slick-paper job, rich 
in color printing and _ illustration. The 
Soviet Government permits 50,000 copies 
to be sent in monthly. They are read to 
tatters, and some copies are estimated to 
reach 20 persons each. 

Other broadcasts. In addition to Rus 
sian, broadcasts go out in 24 other lar § 
guages daily. The weekly total is 4) 
hours, or more than that of three domesti 
chains. Most of the world is covered 
Generally speaking, this project carrie 
into the peacetime era a program that was 
begun during the war. All programs are 
regularly scheduled. About 17 per cent 
their content is news, 34 are comments 0 
the news and 49 are features on America 

In numerous countries, these progralls 
are relayed directly to the public by local 
standard broadcasting stations. Nineteel 
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People of the Weeks 





stations do this work in France, 17 in 
China, 20 in Italy and many in Latin 
America and other countries where radio 
is government-controlled. 

Foreign staff. Mr. Benton’s office 
maintains a small staff in 86 cities of 61 
countries. Aim of these men is to cultivate 
newspaper editors, radio station managers, 
educational institutions, clubs and other 
groups upon whom the story of America 
can be impressed. The staff comprises 316 
Americans, with 1,200 locally employed 
foreigners. Through them is carried on 
much of the rest of Mr. Benton’s activities. 

Moving pictures. Documentary films 
dealing with aspects of American life— 
TVA, the President’s press conference, 
industry, health—are distributed by the 
foreign staffs to interested organizations 
and institutions. In 10 months, 4,347 
prints of such films were shown in 86 
places. The audience is estimated at 
15,000,000 monthly. The films are ac- 
quired from governmental agencies, indus- 
trial concerns and organizations, or are 
made under contract with Mr. Benton’s 
office. New sound tracks in many lan- 
guages are added. 

The press. A daily, 7,000-word report 
on developments in the United States is 
sent by dot-and-dash radio to all points. 
This is for the infermation of embassy 
and consulate officials, and also for the 
use of newspapers in other countries. Full 
texts of important Government state- 
ments are included. Articles on the United 
States, accompanied by photographs or 
printing matrices are sent by mail and 
made available to newspapers and mag- 
azines for publication or background use. 
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—Barrow in Jersey Journal 
SINGING COMMERCIAL 
“‘Propaganda” is never used... 
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—Sovfoto 
‘AMERICA’ IN RUSSIA 
... read to tatters 


Libraries. Mr. Benton’s people maintain 
70 libraries in 41 countries, stocked with 
American books, periodicals, recordings 
and art exhibits, and are prepared to 
answer questions about the United States. 
Some 220,000 readers use the libraries 
monthly, and about 35,000,000 questions 
on America are asked annually. 

Student exchange. Mr. Benton places 
great stress on exchange of students as an 
instrument for peace. Under his auspices, 
11,000 foreign students were enrolled in 
American educational institutions, despite 
overcrowding, last year. He hopes to in- 
crease that number to 50,000. 

Objectives and policies. Mr. Ben- 
ton’s primary objective is to give other 
peoples an understanding of America, to 
correct what he calls “stereotyped” im- 
pressions abroad that the U.S. is “re- 
actionary, imperialistic, militaristic, law- 
less, politically immature, unstable, rich 
but strike-ridden, long on mechanical abil- 
ity and short or culture.” 

The word “propaganda” is never used 
by his colleagues, except as applied to the 
information activities of other nations. 
The effort, as laid down by President Tru- 
man, is to present a “full and fair picture” 
of the United States and let that clear up 
the distortions and misconceptions. 

Another effort is to counteract misim- 
pressions spread by Russia, which is spend- 
ing many times as much as the United 
States on information services to other 
nations. The appearance of a “propaganda 
war” is avoided so far as possible, by 





— 


never answering by name or direct refer. 
ence the statements of another nation. 

Altogether, 34 other nations are broad- 
casting or otherwise sending information 
beyond their borders. Britain, alone, is es- 
timated to be spending two to three times 
as much as the U.S. for that purpose. 

Mr. Benton’s background. Mr. Ben. 
ton was born of a family that for several 
generations had been schoolteachers, mis- 
sionaries or school administrators. His 
father was a professor at the University 
of Minnesota. His mother, widowed when 
he was a boy, rose from a Nebraska one- 
room schoolhouse to distinction as an edu- 
cator. But Mr. Benton, after graduation 
from Yale, decided on the law. 

On his way to Harvard Law School, 
however, he stopped in a New York ad- 
vertising company’s office, and remained 
there as a copy writer. Quick minded, 
and teeming with ideas, he came up fast 
and five years later he was receiving a 
$50,000 salary. In 1929, with Chester 
Bowles, later to become wartime Price 
Administrator, Mr. Benton established 
the advertising firm of Benton and Bowles. 
The company’s success, despite the de- 
pression, was considered phenomenal. 

Benton and Bowles did a $15,000,000 
business in 1936. In that year, Mr. Benton, 
having accumulated what he considered a 
satisfactory fortune, withdrew from the 
business. He then was 36 years old. His 
retirement was brief. Within a month he 
heeded the family calling and associated 
himself with the administrative end of the 
University of Chicago, later becoming vice 
president of that institution. He helped 
Marshall Field establish the New York 
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LISTENERS IN MOSCOW 
e « » numbers won’t measure success 
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Ever see a brick melt in air developed by B&W. It heats gases far 
—melt like a block of but- above the temperature limits of metallic 
ter in a warm room? Proba- heat exchangers. 
bly not. For air around the Development of the Pebble Heat Ex- 
ordinary brick building just changer is further evidence that B&W— 
doesn’t get that hot... old in experience, pioneer of many advances 
over 2000° F. in divergent fields—is yet young enough 
Yet raising the tempera- to have new ideas...ideas for engineers 
ture of air until it’s hot enough to of all industries, in connection with present 
melt a brick—and a lot hotter—is now problems or future plans. 


possible with the Pebble Heat Exchanger 
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BABCOCK 2 WILCOX 
Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- GENERAL OFFICES: 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
heaters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- WORKS: ALLIANCE AND BARBERTON, O.; AUGUSTA, GA. 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas THE 
SS and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes —— . cK : btn OX TUBE CO. 
and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. AL OFFICES« R FALLS, PA. 
EWS PLANTS: BEAVER FALLS, PA.; AND ALLIANCE, OH:iO 
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newspaper PM and for a time had a finan- 
cial interest in it. He was an adviser both 
to Nelson Rockefeller, the wartime Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and to 
Eric Johnston, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. He was 
appointed to his present post in September, 
1945, but the real task of advertising 
America to the world did not begin until 
Jan. 1, 1946, when the State Department’s 
Office of Information and Cultural Affairs 
was organized under him. 

Brimming with energy and good spirits, 
Mr. Benton puts in a 12 to 16-hour day, 
supervising the many activities for which 
he is responsible. Much of his time, associ- 
ates say, is spent answering criticisms and 
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British troubles. Great Britain is in, 
serious economic predicament. To fp. 
establish herself, she must make volume 
purchases in the U.S. and elsewhere out. 
side the Empire. She lacks the outside 
purchasing power to do so until her pro. 
duction and exports can finance her buy. 
ing, and, meanwhile, she must be sup. 
ported by credit. Adequate production 
depends on man power and coal. Both 
are scarce. 

The London Government consequently 
finds it cannot attend to obligations in 4 
way that once would have been taken 
for granted. England has asked the United 
States to intercede for her in Greece and 
Palestine. Withdrawal from India by June 


































U.S. READING ROOM IN BELGRADE 
... from a world-wide audience—35,000,000 questions annually 
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objections. “Is it worth the money?” is a 
question often asked, and, “Can you do it 
without starting a propaganda race?” 

Mr. Benton thinks that it is much 
worth while and that propaganda can be 
avoided. He says: 

“IT am not using the phrase ‘under- 
standing among people’ in a vague or pious 
sense. Understanding is not as tangible or 
as easy to measure as a factory or a divi- 
sion of troops. But it is an even more real 
force in world affairs. Even dictators have 
had to admit that.” 


Georgian’s Plan For England 
> Senator Richard B. Russell (Dem.), 


of Georgia, has started a lively dispute 
with a proposal that much of the British 
Empire become a part of the U.S. 

Mr. Russell’s idea was given short 
shrift in London and Washington, but 
there are economists, though few politi- 
cians, who believe he put his finger on a 
basic point of future world affairs. The 
viewpoint of these economists is: 


30, 1948, has been announced. Some colo- 
nies are tending to pull away. Some ob- 
servers see in all this definite signs that 
the Empire finally is breaking up. 

The situation, in any event, means 
many feel, that the United States must 


step in where London finds it impossible 
to act. In sections where England has been e 
the bulwark against Russian encroach- 
ments, that role must be undertaken by Li 
this country. There are critics who add 
that Great Britain is simply handing the q 
United States her liabilities, and keeping W 
the assets for herself. , 
Mr. Russell’s idea. In this situation W 
Senator Russell’s startling proposal wa: ( 
that England, Scotland, Wales and Ire ED 
land, by joint action, should come int 
the U.S. as four separate States. Ead ¥ 
would have two Senators, and represents ] 
tion in the House in accordance with Ro 
population. He added that Canada and ] 
Australia might join, too. Supporting the 6s 
idea, he said: é 
“It would remove economic competitio! a 





and create world trade. I very muh 
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ALL in One Package! 


Now, more than ever, it’s 
keep abreast of all the significant 
new machines, equipment, mate- 
rials, ideas and techniques in the 


$s vital to 


constantly developing field of 
packaging, pac king and shipping. 
It’s all available in one place and 
at one time at the 16th Packag- 
ing Exposition and concurrent 
Conference on Packaging, Pack- 
ing and Shipping, sponsored by 
the American Management 
Association. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION'S 


, PACKAGING 
” EXPOSITION 


CONVENTION HALL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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As you sit and read this important 
news of national affairs, may we re- 
you that two hundred and 
seventy-five other sub- 
seribers are doing exactly the same 


mind 
thousand 


thing. 


Advertisers in this magazine each 
week realize the full significance of 
such an important audience. 
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30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 


of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable April 1, 1947, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 10, 


1947. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer. 
February 27, 1947. 
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doubt, with Egypt, India and Burma al- 
ready in the process of being made inde- 
pendent states, that Britain’s economic 
system of bringing in raw materials from 
colonial sources, manufacturing them and 
selling them to the world can be main- 
tained. Britain’s industrial system is not 
equipped for the modern machine age. 
Her production of coal is still in the pick- 
and-shovel manner. 

The union, he said, would reduce the cost 
of carrying British commitments, by in- 


tegrating the two economies and lumping 


armies and navies. 
Consequences. The 
economists went even further. 
Trade. One result would be free trade 
over much of the world. States, under the 


speculation of 





~ Black Star 
BRITISHER IN BALANCE 
. . an economic strain is admitted, an empire’s tottering is denied 


Constitution, may not build trade barriers 
among themselves. 

Shipping. The enlarged United States 
would own all but a fragment of the 
world’s merchant shipping. 

Resources. The new nation would pos- 
sess the greatest concentration of raw ma- 
terials and industrial power the world has 
ever seen or even visualized. 

Australia and Canada. Cut loose from 
the mother country, Canada and Australia 
might logically come into the union also. 
This has been urged in Canada from time 
to time. Australia now looks to the United 
States, rather than England, for defense, 
creating a basic tie. 

The British. In London the response 
to the Russell plan was an indignant denial 
that England was tottering. The Times of 
London reminded the Senator that Georgia 
and other Southern States still owe Great 


— 
Britain $244,000,000, advanced during th 
Civil War. Senate colleagues ribbed th 
Georgia Senator about the idea. The dx 
pute, however, aroused curiosity here 4 ED! 
well as abroad about the man and }jjp ment 















background. not im 

Career. Senator Russell, at 49, hj with 2 

spent most of his adult career in politic fy intial 
He was graduated in law from the Uy 

versity of Georgia in 1918 and practice Line-l 

law briefly. His family had long bee Gir: 

prominent politically, and his father fy iwue 

many years was Chief Justice of th Hamilt 

Georgia Supreme Court. oppose: 

In 1921, Mr. Russell was elected to th rs 3 

State Legislature, and served as its Speak en 

er from 1923 to 1930. In that year he wa p ite 

elected Governor, and he served unti central 

privileg 
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Sir:— 
article 

Broke?” 

“This 
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$119,000 

lected ti 

it needs 

third.” 
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freeze v: 

could be 

less a re 

Acme B increasec 

SENATOR RUSSELL alas | 

crease in 

of reduc’ 
1933. Meanwhile, the death of the late 
Senator William J. Harris left a Georgi 

Senate seat vacant, and Mr. Russell wa Ci 

elected to serve out the unexpired term™Bpvanctoy 
In the Senate, Mr. Russell has_ beet 
accounted a New Dealer, although le 

sometimes swung to the coalition of Re People 

publicans and Southern Democrats. Biff Sir:-— 

main legislative interests have been cottolfthose ad 

and immigration. He is an intense opp+Rof presid 

nent of loosening the. immigration lavsf}members 

and has been charged with smothering bilffand pot 


bCabinet 
ithe Sena 


for that purpose in the Immigration Con 
mittee, of which he was chairman ull 
the Republicans organized the Senate. [isentatives 

The Senator says he knew his propos fa prospe, 
concerning the British would be denoun{nembers 
as fantastic, but he believes such a stéiithen can 
will come eventually. He is not alone iff State | 
feeling that some closer form of Ul0§President 
with England may be dictated by eveals Chicago, 
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Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
nent and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
19, hao with which writers desire to have only 


| politic fy initials used, should be so marked. 


the Un; 
practical Line-Up on Strong Government 


ng beef Sir:—In “The Yeas and Nays” of the 
ather fol jsue of February 14, Mr. Riegel places 
Of thf qamilton and Roosevelt as champions of 


opposed interpretations of the Constitu- 
ed to thellf tion, Hamilton wanted a stronger central 
ts Speak gvernment to help business and he did 
uw he wa wisely; Roosevelt wanted a stronger 
ed until central government to help the under- 
privileged; but their interpretation of the 
Constitution was the same. 

It was Jefferson in the old days and is 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers who today oppose the increased 
authority of the central government. Eco- 
nomics makes strange bedfellows. 

JoHN CoLeMAN, Ph.D., D.D. 
Department of Social Sciences 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Geneva College 


* * * 


What One City Did About Taxes 

§ir:—Your February 14 issue carried an 
attice entitled “Are Our Cities Going 
Broke?” The statement is made: 

“This fixed the assessed valuation of 
Evanston at $47,000,000 compared with 
$119,000,000 on which it might have col- 
lected taxes in 1945. Evanston is finding 
itneeds to reduce all its personnel by one 
third.” 

The effect of the legislation was not to 
freeze valuation but to freeze taxes which 
could be collected by that valuation un- 
less a referendum was held authorizing an 
increased levy. In Evanston, IIl., a refer- 
endum Dec. 23, 1946, approved an in- 
crease in rates, so as to avoid the necessity 
of reducing personnel. 
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n of Ref People’s Part in Cabinet Choice 
rats. Hi Sir:—The principal talking point of 


n cottolthose advocating a change in the order 
‘se OpP*Hof presidential succession is that Cabinet 
on laws members are appointed by the President 
ring bil and not elected by the people. Every 
on Cot Cabinet appointee must be approved by 
jan uilthe Senators. These duly elected repre- 
nate. Esentatives of the people vote for or against 
propos’ §* prospective President as surely as do 
snoun’@members of the Electoral College. How 
h a stiifhen can it be contended that a Secretary 
alone Mf State who becomes President is not a 
of unl BPresident by consent of the governed? 

y eveill$iChicago, Ill. Eart Dawa.p 
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Why not put down the roots of your busi- 
ness in an environment where your own 
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Democratic Backing for Hoover Views. .. Is Russia 
Bluffing?... World Bank’s Cautious Policy on Loans 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
will stay in Moscow only two to four 
weeks if there is no early progress 
toward decision on issues involved in 
laying the basis for a German peace 
treaty. 


xk * 


Secretary Marshall, privately, has let 
leaders in Congress and others know 
that it is in the U.S. interest not to 
indulge in criticism of Russia while 
the Conference of Foreign Ministers 
is under way’ in Moscow. The new 
State Department attitude is that 
nothing is to be gained by constant 
bickering. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman and other high U.S. of- 
ficials are becorringé convinced that 
Russia is leading from weakness rath- 
er than from real strength in her ag- 
gressive maneuvers designed to get for 
Russia whatever can be gotten by a 
hard-boiled trading attitude. 


X 8s 


U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, in a secret 
meeting with Secretary Marshall, de- 
cided that U.S. has a vital interest 
in seeing that Greece does not fall into 
the Russian sphere, thereby upsetting 
the balance of power in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


xk * 


Troops are not to be sent from the 
United States to replace British 
troops in Greece. Nor are there plans 
to use the Navy to stage a demon- 
stration of U.S. power in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Dollars, not men or 
ships, are to get the job of bolstering 
the situation in Greece. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill is getting set to 
say again: “I told you so.” Mr. 
Churchill, then British Prime Minis- 
ter, insisted during the war that a 
U.S.-British offensive into the Bal- 
kans from Italy was vital to postwar 
stability if that area was not to fall 
under Russian influence by default. 
U. S. vetoed the Churchill ideas which 
are tending to be borne out. 
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Senator Richard Russell, of Georgia, 
wasn’t being altogether facetious 
when he suggested that Great Britain 
might have to end up by becoming 
the forty-ninth, the fiftieth, fifty-first 
and fifty-second U.S. States. The 
Georgia Senator isn’t the only one 
who wonders what U.S. is to get out 
of it if this country takes over all the 
British liabilities and leaves Britain 
with all of her assets. 


xk * 


Ben Cohen, State Department coun- 
selor and remaining New Dealer, is 
performing functions of a much cir- 
cumscribed nature now that General 
Marshall is Secretary of State, and it 
would not be surprising if Mr. Cohen 
should decide before many months to 
step out of his job. 


xk * 


John L. McCloy, as head of the new 
World Bank, will favor a cautious 
policy in making loans, although the 


first scheduled loan, one of $500,000,- 
000 to France, will be catalogued as 
“political” rather than as a loan justi- 
fied strictly on a banking basis. 


=k * 


The World Bank probably will offer 
securities that yield buyers 3.5 per 
cent interest on obligations that carry 
a guarantee about as good as those 
back of United States Government 
bonds yielding little more than 2 per 
cent, thereby generating some sudden 
congressional concern over interest 
rates. 


xk *® & 


Marriner Eccles, Reserve Board 
Chairman, is indicating that rates of 
interest, particularly on money bor- 
rowed by the Government for short 
periods, will probably be forced up- 
ward in the future. 


xk 


Herbert Hoover is finding himself in 
the strange position of having strong 
support of Democrats in Congress for 
his program of relief for Europe, while 
running into opposition from the Re- 
publicans. 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri. 
culture, sees a market ahead for every 
bushel of wheat U.S. farmers 

grow in 1947, even if the total shoul 
reach 1,300,000,000 bushels or even 
more. The 300,000,000 people in Ey. 
rope face another year of short cropg 
and scarcities of food. : 


x *k * 


John L. Lewis is starting to entertaip 
selected Senators at dinners given by 
him in which Mr. Lewis is extolling 
the virtues of the capitalistic system,| 
The Mine Workers’ president has been 
trying unsuccessfully to arrange a 
meeting with President Truman, and 
is utilizing gatherings with Senators 
to get across his viewpoint in the light 
of the President’s attitude. 


xk * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich 
igan, is differing with Senator Robert 
Taft, of Ohio, on more and more is- 
sues of foreign policy, trade policy, 
tax policy and other policy, thereby 
indicating that the Republican Na 
tional Convention that will nomt 
nate a candidate for the Presidency 
in little more than a year from now’s 
having an influence even at this early 
date. 


xk & 


Carroll Reece, chairman of thé 
Republican National Committee, is 
disturbed by demands coming from 
Republicans in many parts of the 
country that the Republican majori 
in Congress get busy and do so 
thing about changing labor laws, tat 
laws and budget totals. Mr. Reeces 
telling critics to be patient. 


x *k * 


Sumner Pike, nominated by Presid 
Truman to be a member on the Aton 
ic Energy Commission, mav havt 
more difficulty than David Lilienthal 
in getting confirmation by the Repti 
lican majority in the Senate. Mr. Pike 
although listed as a Republica 
served as a Roosevelt appointee 
the Securities and Exchange Comm 
sion, thereby incurring some Repul 
lican displeasure. 
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